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The primary objective in t.his study was to determine 
the extent to which counseling with significant adults (parents) for 
the purpose of, modifying their attitudes, values, and behavior would 
manifest itself in the self-^concept centered attitudes and values of 
their children after 13 weeks, A secondary purpose was to determine 
the effectiveness of the community school (3 to 9 P.M,) in creating 
for itself an ancillary guidance role to enhance and extend the 
services of the core program (9 A,M, to 3 Subjects were 188 

inner-city seventh grade youth from five participating- junior high 
schools in Washington, D,C, Pretest-posttest gains of the subjects 
were determined by the California Test of Personality. Other 
participants were subjects* parents, who received the counseling and 
applied at home what they learned. There were three treatment groups: 
structured, unstructured (placebo), and control (nontreatment) i 
Statistically significant gains were observed in the posttreatment 
awareness of the subjects in selected self-concept centered personal 
and social life adjustment techniques. The structured group process 
proved more effective than the unstructured group process for the 
13-week period.^In -the flexible community school program, mortality 
was minimal, (Author/LP) 
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ABSTRACT 

SELF--CONCr;^T DEVELOPMENT IN INNER-CITY SEVENTH Gl^ADE YOUTH • 
'AS AFFECTED BY ' THE INFLUENCE OF COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
COUNSELING ON SIGNIFICANT OTHERS 

By 

Frances VJhite Hughes, Mus.B., M.A. 

The primary objective in this study was to determine 
the extent to which counseling with significant adults (parents) 
for the purpose of modifying their attitudes/ values, and 
behavior would manifest itself in the self-concept centered 
attitudes and values of their children after^ thirteen weeks. 
A secondary purpose was to determine the effectiveness of 
the" community school (hours from 3 to 9 P.M.) in creating 
for itself an ancillary role in guidance to enhance and 
extend the services of. the core program (9 A.M. to 3 P.M.).. , 

This is an experimental study which tests a theo- 
retical model for the - organisation and administration of 
guidance serv-ices advanced by Shaw and-Tuell (1964). The 
subjects were 188 inner-city seventh grade youth from five 
participciting junior . high schools in Washington^ D.C. Their 
residing and mathematics performance levels were below the 
national median for grade 6.9 as measured by the Sequential 
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Ter>ts of Educational Progress; their self-concepts were 
Ipv/ as measured by the Tennessee Self-Concept Scale. Pre- 
tcst-posttcst gains were determined by the California Test 
of Personality. , - , ' 

The only direct participation of the subjects in 
the study v/as in protest and posttest sessions for which 
their parents had given written permission. The/actual 
participants v/ere one volunteering parent to a subject/ 
v/ith parents receiving the counseling and applying, at home, 
v/hat they learned, parents were thus enabled to develop 
greater interpersonal relationships with the subjects. 

The counseling v;as done by teams consisting of coun- 

V 

selors, the other pupil personnel specialists usually found 
on a counseling team, and two reading clinicians, two mathe- 
matics educational specialists, and tv/o child-learning dif- 
ficulties specialists. There were three treatment groups: 
structured, unstructured (placebo) , and control (nontreat- 
ment) . . 

The effects of six covariates were eliminated by 
the analysis of covariance. The resulting F ratios revealed 
statistically significant. differences between groups. A ' 
pairv/ise t (one-tailed) was used to test the significance 
of the difference between mean gains. The two principal 
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hypotheses 'v;erc confirmccl. One dealt with the probability 
of statistically significant gains observable in the post- 
treatment awareness of the subjects in selected .self-concept 
centered personal and social life \ad jus traent techniques. 
The other dealt with t]ie probability of the greater effec- 
tiveness of the structured over the unstructured group pro- 
cess for the thirteen-v;eek period. Also verified was the . 
fact that in the setting provided by a flexible community 
school program, mortality was kept at a minimum. 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION *^ 

This dissertation is a report on the results of an 
experiment v/hich tested a theoretical model (Figure 1, page 
2)*-^ for guidance services advanced by Shaw (1964) and sup- 
ported in varying degrees by other behavioral scientists 
(Dreikurs, 1959; Radin and Kamii, -1965; Dinkmeycr, 1966; 
Smith and Kck(=irson. 1966; Peters and Farwell^ 1967; and Erik 
son, 1968; to name a few) , Based on the uncontested premise 
that guidance services should he available for all children, 
Shaw's model provides for various options along a continuum 
with respect to V7HEW, in the school career of each child, 
guidance services should intervene. The model delineates 
vmo- is to bo the recipient of the guidance services — v/hether 
all of the students, a fev; selected students, or individuals 
The model offer's alternatives as to HOW the services wd.ll be 
rendered in a general sense — whether by means of an indirect 
or 1 direct approach or focus in counseling • And, finally. 

Permission to use Figure 1 was granted by Dr. 
Merville Co Shav/, Professor of. psychology! at Chico State 
and Director of IRCOPPS- in a telephone conversation on 
hpi-Ll 4, 1972. ^- • ' \ ■ . 
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Figure 1. Objectives for Generalist Role 
in Counseling v/ith Significant Others 



the additional variable, WTf, deals with the eventual goals 
of the program « 

When? — "The seventh grades " as the answer to the 
question, ,"When should guidance services intervene?" was de- 
termined, in part, by the fact that this writer was restricted 
to the secondary level for administrative reasons. Although, 
"in infancy" would have been a more ideal answer to ^the ques- 
tion for it is then that general prevention might be most 


effectively undertaken. On the other hand, the seventh grade 
represents the earliest time, at the secondary level, when 
early identification and treatment can take place. 

Who? --The answer to the question, '*Who is to be the 
recipient of the guidance services?" is "inner-city seventh 
grade youth." Much will be said about this group in the 
pages that follow. 

HOW? — ks to "how the services will be rendered," 
the Shaw model provides two major focuses (indirect and di- 
rect) for appr^oaching this question. In this study the ser- 
vice v/ill be rendered by the indirect' method which places 
the pupil personnel specialist in a generalist role. ' Spe- 
cifically, the pupil personnel specialist v/ill work through 
significant adults (parents), counseling and consulting with 
them as v/ell as instructing them in the use of simple 
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techniques for carrying out their roles^^ 

Why? — In this writer^s opinion^ the most important - 
of all the elements of Shaw's model is the "Why." What are 
the eventual goals of the program?" What accomplishment is 
expected? According to Shaw, the selection of any specific 
option encompassed by his model would be dependent upon the 
specific objectives established for the program. These ob- 
jectives, in turn/ would be dependent upon the values and 
assumptions made by those who devise and operate the program. 
The answer to the question "Why?", in this case, is to be 
found in the pages of this dissertation. It is to be found 
in, the lov/ academic achievement scores which are sometimes 
present- in contradistinction to more favorable aptitude test 
scorer's; in the underdeveloped egos and the evidences of mal- 
adjustment, both personal and social; and in the actual con- 
fidences of secondary youth as to hov; secure or insecure 
they feel about themselves. , The answer to the "Why?", then/ 
is that this writer believes, along with Passov/, et al > (1967), 
that the schools should involve themselves not only in help- 
ing students attain certain non-academic intangibles which 
are also important aspects of personal growth, but in mea- 
suring and reporting on the results. These intangibles cen- 
ter around a frame of reference known as the self-concept, 
the positive development of which is the main concern of this 
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experimenl:. Moreover, as will be shown later^ the self- 
concept, along with the acquisition of an awareness of ' * 
adequate life adjustment techniques fdr its positive 
development and maintenance^^ is basic- to the successful , 
remediation of the major tangible with which the schools 

are chiefly concerned. That tangible is the acquisition 

\ 

of optimum measurable levels of academic achievement for 
inner^-city as y/ell as all youth. 

ht this point in time, however ^ academic achievemept 
in the inner-dzity is discouraging ly low in comparison with 
local and national norms. It is suspected that much of 
this low achievement is due to "not trying" in order to - 
avoid- fc\ilure, yet feeling the pain of failure because of 
"not trying." It is also felt that much of il: is* due to 
the failure to experience, in sufficient frequency, the 
satisfaction of positive accomplishment because of "not 
trying,." According to Snyder (1964) many behavioral scien^- 
•tists have identified "not trying" as a defense mechanism 
manifesting itself in a variety of ways. According to Rogers 

(1951), "most of the ways of behavior . which are adopted by 

I 

o3:gani?jms are those which are consistent with the concept 
of the self. " This experiment will attempt to determine 
the effect tliat conununity- school counseling with 



significant adults (parents) can have on^ the self-concept 
of their children, on the assumption that there is credi- 
bility in the growing number of scientific assertions that 
"positive ;-clationships exist between the self-concept and 

academic achievement (Coopersmith, 1959; Pink, 1962) • " 

! 

As stated earlier, the research itself is based on 
a counseling model of prevention — or at least remediation 
at the earliest point of identif ication^ It seeks to achieve 
its ultimate goal by attempting to influence and modify the 
behavior of the child's parents for whom it is still not 
too late to assure a major role in developing in. their chil- 
dren healthy attitudes and values related to self-worth and 
self-restiDcm, - 

Group counseling and small group discussion will 
be imdortaken with two experimental groups of parents of 
subjects during the project* -An effort will be made to 
continue v/ith the more successful of the two treatments 
with control group parents along with any others v/ho might 
wish to participate at the close of this experiment. 

The bcisic design to be used is known as the pretest-* 
posttost control group design (Campbell and Stanley, 1963) . 
The following is a derivation: 



R 0] X Oi 

. . ^1 "-2 . ■ 

R Oo X On 
R Oo 

Quite simply, what the symbols are saying is that there will 
be three observation (0) groups, each of which will be ran-, 
domly (R) selected, and that while one group will be a con- 
trol group (R On ) / the other two will be experimental 

12 

(R 0]^ X 03^ and R O2 X O2 ) . The subscripts 
12 1 2 

^1 / 1 , ^^"^^ like) refer to the number of the group 

and the number of the observation — v/hether pretest (1) or 
posttest. (2). The two experimental groups will be struc- ■ 
tured (Group 1) and unstructured (Group 2). Behavior and 
attitude changing instruments for parents will be guidance^ 
counseling, and instruction by pupil personnel specialists 
in large and small groups. One-to-one positive, interrela- 
tionships between parent and child v/ill be the behavior 
and attitude changing instruments for the youth • 

Personnel assignments will be made in terms of dif- 
ferentiated staffing^ which, in this case involves the de- 
plbyment of certain educational personnel to the counseling 
team in order to tap the special human resources and 
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professional skills possessed by some not generally thought 
of as regular counseling team members (see Chapter III, 
Operational Definitions). 

Background to the Problem 
American schools serving inner-city communities such 
as the one where this experiment takes place seem tradition- 
ally to, have -ranked lowest in published reports of academic 
achievement by elementary and secondary school pupils. 
Years of personal observation as a classroom teacher and 
counselor have shown this writer that a large number of. 
these children and youth actually view themselves .as being 
incapable of high scholastic attainment; they profess to ^ 
l^e satisfied with any grade in school so long as it is above 
failing; and they generally behave in a manner which seems 
calculated to prove to themselves and to others that they 
are/ indeed, less than adequate. 

i . 
Fpr some time, behavioral and social scientists 

(Lundholm, 1940; Snygg and Combs, 1949; Rogerjs, 1951; Sarben, 
1952; Shav/ and Tuell, 1954, 1965, 1966; Passow, 1967; Shaw, 
1968) have been insisting that there are many elements other 
than scholastic ability which affect a. child's school per- 
formance. These elements include personality factors as 
well as others. For example, in Chapter II there is 



extensive documentcition presented to substantiate the claim 
that one of those factors, the self-concept, or the atti- 
tude one hoid*^ about oneself, is of Len an important deter- 
minant of ^academic achievement. Reasons for choosing to 
develop this aspect of personal growth wil] be made more 
apparent in succeeding paragraphs. 

As of August, 1969, levels in reading and. mathema- 
tics in the Public Schools of V7ashington, the District of 
Columbia, as measured by standardized tests, were of such 
caliber as to cause the District's first elected Board of. 
Education to issue a directive (Appendix C) to each indi- 
vidual school requesting that comprehensive plans be de- 
veloped- for upgrading the educational program for all of 
its pupils. It asked that the .planning process for this 
move be used by each school as a means of encouraging the 
healthy involvement of community participants, parents, 
students, ^and staff, and that the process reflect the de- 
velopment of patterns for school and community dialogue. 
hll schools v/ere included — those serving communities of 
higher economic status and those serving communities in 
blighted, low socio-economic, inner-city areas alike. 

■ in announcing short-term goals for the 1969-1970 
school term, the directive asked that each school use the 
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resources currently avciilable to it at the school level. 
Areas of needed improvement in which priorities were set 
were reading, multi-ethnic studies, and mathematics. 

Previous Boards have also been deeply concerned about 
the District's educational problems — so much so that a few 
years ago, a year-^long study of the schools was authorized 
(Passov;, ot al ,j 1967). It was aimed at evaluating the 
situation and developing recommendations for "creating a 
model urban school system." The Passow Committee observed 
that many of the unfavorable findings of the study also 
exist in other large cities but that this fact does not 
mi l-.-) gate their impact on the population of the District of 
Columbia. 

Among the nineteen broad areas for which construc- 
tive recommendations were made were: 

1. those V7hich described . the need for the replacement of 
traditional guidance procedures by pupil personnel ser- 
vices in favor of services especially tailored to fit 
•the Di.Gtrict's population; and 

2. the need for the transformation of the schools into 
community schools. 

^S:\io hope for these schools is that they would collect and 
offer the variety of services and opportunities relevant 
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to the needs of their immediate publics. According to pas- 
sow (1967) / in addition to functioning as centers where 
children^ youths and adults might find incentives to study 
and learn^ these schools would function as neighborhood 
centers for community services; such as counseling, health, 
legal aid, welfare^ recreation, and community life. They 
would catalyze action for study and solution of significant 
neighborhood problems. 

While no single area of school operation was left 
unexamined by the Passow Committee (1967), and many recom- 
mendations for improvement were made in each area, this 
writer was especially interested to note that the Committee 
gave importance to its discovery of the fact that: * 

The District, like most school systems, has no measures 
on the extent to which schools are helping students 
attciin other objectives such as self-concept and ego- 
development, values, . , , and other "non-academic" but 
j.mportant aspects of personal growth. 

The Committee continued v;ith the observation that: 

. . . the inaVjiiity of large numbers of childr'en to 
reverse the spiral of futility and break o,ut of the 
poverty-striclcen ghettos suggests, that the schools are 
no more successful in attaining these goals than they 
are in the more traditional academic objectives. 

Documented elsewhere in this papdr are examples 

i;i v;hich the literature of the social sciences reveals that 

performance in the academic areas about which the Board of 
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Education expresses so much concern" is directly related to 
the formulation of self-concept and selfresteem. For several 
years, this wz'iter has given considerable thought to the 
plausibility of seeking means other than the traditional 
oiies .now used by the schools to effect some kind of *'break- 
through" in the improvement of reading and mathematical 
skills in inner-city youth by improving the youth's feelings 
of self-confidence and self-worth. Turning to counseling 
theory for suggestions as to how this might be carried out^ 
this v/riter found that many researchers were reporting 
favorable progress in -moldijig and jchanging certain aspects 
of school^-.related behavior .in youth through counseling with 
the adults upon whom they were most dependent (see Chapter 
"Signdf leant others"). These adults might be parents, 
teachers, counsel.ors, or others so valued or designated by 
the child himself. ITa this study, the term "significant 
others" refers to parents. 

While traditional guidance procedures have not been 
replaced in the District as was suggested by passov; (1967), 
the initiation of the community school concept in the Public 
Schools as recommended ax:id the subsequent promotion of the 
writer to administer one of these sg3ioo1s, provided the 
ingredients necessary for launching an experiment with 



significant others in the learning environment of inner- 
city seventh grade youth. The writer's only remaining con- 
cern^ then^ v/as to knov/ how other school systems were using 
guidance services and the community school concept to bol- 
ster the efforts of the formal academicians and to help 
secure the much desired nonacademic but important measures 
of which the passow Committee v/rote. 

First of all^ in the Summer of 1969, by means of 
a Eugene and Agnes E. Meyer Fellowship, the writer was given 
the opportunity to visit with key . personnel in twelve Ameri- 
can school systems in cities recommended by Passow (1967) 
and others as being leaders in the development of the com- 
munity ;'school concept, and, in cities v/hose school programs 
were designated by the United States Office of Education 
as Pacer>etters in Innovation (U.S.O.E. 20090, April 1966) • 
A six-v;eek tour of these school systems revealed that formal 
guidance programs directly affecting all elementary school 
children were far from being the rule; that formal guidance 
programs for junior and senior high school youth had not 
been affected particularly- by the advent of the community 
school concept. Notable exceptions v/ere found in Flint and 
Pontiac, Michigan; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; New Haven, 
Connecticut; and St. Iiouis, Missouri. However, innovations 
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in these cities tended to be directed towards personalized 
programing and the regional counseling team approach in 
dealing with the special problems of youth • 

The Bethune Community Elementary School in Pontiac 
had worked out an enthusiastically received program for clas 
room teachers and all other school staff members to follow 
in their attepipt to enhance self-concept and, hopefully, 
plevate achievemeat. One of the key figures was the school 
custodian v;ho v;as very much involved in working with the 
teaching staff, the children, and their parents. Everyone 
developed learning activities designed to help the children 
feel proud, important, and worthwhile; everyone joined in 
stimulating, motivating, and praising. 

Hazel park, Michigan, had a nationally publicized 
and effective system which requires all administrators to 
spend one-half day per week out of their offices and in the 
homes, sliops, and stores of the community. Teachers and ' 
counselors were also scheduled so that they too might make 
home visits at v/hich time they discussed any matter that 
fseemed pertinent at the time ( Ha^^el Pc trk Da ily Tribune, 
June 12, 196G; National Community School Education Associa - 
t ion Newt^ , Ju3.y 1968). 

In none of the cities visited was there evidence 
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of formal use being made of the extended day portion of the 
community school to counsel with any groups of significant 
adults. Individual school programs tended to adhere to 
traditioHcil lines; nor had any of the school systems visited 
developed formal studies designed to measure' the extent to 
which they might be helping students attain the important 
aspects of personal growth cited above by passow (1967). 

Similar information was sought at a subsequent six- 
week C.S. Mott-sponsored institute for community school di- 
rectors in Flint. This writer had the opportunity of par- 
ticipating as one of twenty-six six-week interns from cities 
and sections of the country not represented in the afore- 
mentionqd Meyer financed tour. In residence during the 
time of the institute were approximately one hundred year- 
round interns- in community education. For v/eekend workshops 
and colloquiums, there were hundreds of community school 
educators in attendance. Although the Michigan educators 
outnumbered those from other states at the special meetings, 
the six-v;eek and yecir-round interns were carefully selected 
so as to provide a representative cross section of American 
and Canadian cities as well as of cities in the West Indies, 
Mexico, and Portugal, on the other hand, it should be re- 
membered that Michigan is the acknowledged world leader in 



the community school movement (Clapp^ 1939;. Plaslund^ -1951). 

Lecturing at one of the weekly colloquiums, the 
principal of the previously cited Bethune Community Elemen- 
tary School stated that he regularly reminded parents and staff 
that the self-concept of a person is learned; thcit whether 
or not children and youth learn that they are liked, wanted, 
acceptable, and capable depends upon the things that happen- 
to them as well as. on the manner in which they are perceived 
by the people v/ho are important in their lives • Because of 
this I he reminds them, they can exert great influence in 
changing or developing positive or negative self-concept 
in the young. Moreover, he stated, he tells them that 
whether or not enhancing the child's self-concept results 
in an increase in academic achievement, the consequences 
of negative self -attitudes are such that no parent or teacher 
can afford to ignore them* Besides, he went on, there was 
no v;ay to ignore the child's "self" because he could not ' 
leave it behind as he entered his classroom or his home. 

This writer inquired of individuals as well as of 
colloquium groups concerning their knowledge of any signifi- 
cant differences in guidance services since the advent of 
the community school^ concept in their areas* Although scat- 
tered responses were received concerning the practice of new 
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trends in guidance in some of their districts, none were 
reported which would enable their systems to measure the 
extent to which they were helping students attain the afore- 
mentioned ,nonacademic. aspects of personal growth* 

Pinallyp at a Summer "roundup" (1969)' in Flint, which 
was attended by forty-seven community school directors and 
supervisors as v/ell as superintendents of schools, this 
writer learned that in Elmira, New York, the schools were 
requiring counselors to report back for late evening duty 
several evenings a month so as to be available for confer- 
ences with parents who were unable to see them during the 
day. . 

Rationale 

Since 1954, published reports of city-wide achieve- 
ment scores have shown, invariably ,. that the lowest scores 
in the District are to be found either in the high school, 
the junior high schools, and/or most of the elementary school 
serving the community in which this experiment takes place. 
First-hand knowledge as well as school, welfare, and juvenile 
court records reveal that many of the area*s youth — particu- 
larly the lov/ achievers — exhibit attitudes and behaviors 
that are indicative of poorly formulated self-concepts (chap- 
ter II). ^Moreover, in the secondary school counseling 
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experience of this writer, some of these youth have possessed 
relatively high aptitudes as estimated by their teachers 
and born out by aptitude and general intGlligence tests, 
Yet^ one recalls with regret the feelings of utter futility 
and ineffectiveness of school personnel and parents when 
these young people have swept aside efforts to help them 
realize the value and importance of developing their latent 
potentials. Many of these youth encountered in later years 
have confessed that they would like to have another oppor- 
tunity to get a formal education while others actually have 
returned to finish high school by way of the community school. 

The acceptance of the community school by secondary 
school youth strengthens its position of holding out a new 
promise in that it includes and provides* a wide variety of 
services to the community virtually around the clock as well 
as around the year with the ultimate goal of insuring the 
finest educational experiences for children V7ith improved 
educational environments in which they might live, learn, 
and grow. Given all the elements cited above concerning the 
need for a late evening guidance component in the schools, 
and v/ith tools and personnel available for possibD.e allevia- 
tion, this project wfis undertaken. 
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The Purpose 

' The purpose of this study is to examine the extent 
to which counseling with significant adults (parents) and 
modifying their attitudes, values, and behavior, will mani- 
fest itself in the self-concept related attitudes and values 
of their children. The purpose includes a desire to examine 
the effectiveness of the community school (hours from 3:00 
to 9:00 P.M.) in creating for itself an. ancillary role in 
guidance to expand the services of the core program (9:00 
7^.M. to 3:00 P.M.). The development of such services would 
make it possible to provide for professional counseling, 
not only v/ith the j^arents of selected school children as 
proposed in this study, but with any adult who might be 
significant in the lives of any child v/ho attends school 
in the District of Columbia — or anyv/here. It is believed 
that such a supplement to the regular guidance se3rvices 
carried out in the setting afforded by a community school 
and its various facilities and resources v/ould contribute 
immeasurably to the early development of certain wholesome 
aspects of personal growth as described in the recommenda- 
tions made by the Passow Committee (1967) . Moreover, it is 
to be hoped that the community school setting would prove 
to be especially inviting to parents, causing them to look 
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upon the school as a place where living and learning con- 
verge-- not just for children and youths but for them and 
for the entire comniunity as well. 

General Method 
The general method used was the pretest-posttest 
control igroup design (Campbell and Stanley^ 1963) described 
on page 7 of this dissertation. Shaw (1964, 1968) assumes 
that the pupil personnel specialist will work largely — if 
not exclusively — through significant adults in the child's 
learning environment rather than depending on direct con- 
tact with the child. Proceeding logically, the generalist 
approach naturally led to the use of group techniques. 

Group process 

In order to arrive at a more valid conclusion regard- 
ing the efficacy of treatment versus no treatment, two types 
of group processes were used v/ith two experimental groups; 
namely, structured or instrumented (v/ight, 1965)^ and unstruc- 
tured, or placebo (VVight, 1965 ; Dennett, 1963 ,r Driver, 196B) . 
Each group had its own resident rcisccirch team of pupil person 
nel specialists consisting of three counselors, one reading, 
one mathematics, and, one childhood learing specialist. Both 
groups had access to the same visiting resource personnel. 
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educational equipment ^ supplies^ materials, and instructions 
for engaging in nine different types of experiential or 
role playing exercises designed to help them understand 
better how to understand and work with their children. It 
was the manner. in which these resources were used that was 
different. 

The Structured or Instrumented Group 

This v/as a task-oriented group. Each parent was 
asked to pledge himself for the period of the experiment 
to give up, if need be, a part of his own regular pattern 
of behaviors in order to accomplish the all-important task 
of modifying in their children certain undesirable self- 
concept . related attitude? and behaviors and of developing 
nev7 awarenesses. In order to accomplish this, parents had 
to be helped to understand how to function effectively in 
two areas. The first v/as in the area of identifying and 
dealing with their children's problems of personal and social . 
adjustment and the second was in the area of practical in- 
volvement in matters pertaining to their children's academic 
progress. 

TO facilitate . the latter^ the reading and mathema- 
tics clinicians and the specialist in childhood learning 
difficulties worked jointly with the large group of sixty-one 

( 
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— sometimes entex^ing into exchanges with the entire group — 
always dividing them into smaller working groups of varying 
sizes according to the magnitude of the task to be perforiped. 

To effect more specific modification of parent be- 
havior as v/ell as to aid parents in the identification and 
method of coping v/ith personal and adjustment problems, 
each of t})e three counselors was assigned tv/enty or twenty- 
one parents which he divided into smaller guidance groups. 
This arrangement, in turn, enabled parents to return home 
and, with improved enlightenment, work with their child (the 
subject) on a one-to-one basis. 

The entire team involved partints in tlie total pro- 
cess of collecting as v;ell as preparing the instruments 
used. These instruments consisted of oral and written in- 
structions, information, and assignments; questionnaires and 
checklists surveying parental attitudes relevant to various 
school services for their children? publications of the ; 
"hand--out" and paperback book variety, films, and other 
audiovisucil materials cind equipment. 

Some of tlie instruments mentioned above were used 
by the counseling team as unobtrusive or nonreactive mea- 
sures in that v^hile the instruments alv;ays pertained to some 
pupil-related problem, parent responses and degree of 
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involvement were used as physical evidence and secondary 
data to enable the research team to keep abreast of how 
X^arents were feeling about the progress of the experiment. 
The zeal with which parents threw themselves into carrying 
out their assignments and trying out what had been discussed 
was a real indication of what they thought about the pro- 
ject. 

The Unstructured or Placebo Group 

Unlike the structured group, the unstructured group 
had no specific .guidelines. It was not task oriented. 
Parents tended to substitute informal discussion for action, 
albeit they obviously enjoyed the social interrelationships. 
Member^ were not invited to be actively involved with their 
counseling team in developing any kind of process for their 
group. Their counseling team did .not initiate. Given iden- 
tical resources v/ith the structured group, they v/ere throvm 
on their own to invent their own process. Given the same 
content, they obvioun^ly needed more professional guidance 
in making the best use of it. However, their counseling 
team v/as alv/ays availcible and ready to supply whatever help 
or clarification members of the group might request. 

Their counselors served as observers in that they 
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kept very strict' notes which yielded valuable information 
concerning the characteristics of the group. 



CliAPTER II 



REVIEW OP THE LITERATURE 

Self-Concept Formulation 
Scholars in the behavioral and social sciences gen- 
e.rally tend to agree that self-concept formulation and de- 
velopinent in all its ramifications is a process of simul- 
taneous reflection and observation taking place on all lev- 
els of mental functioning. Dinkmeyer (1966) refers to the 
aforementioned process as one of "becoming" — physically^ 
socially, emotionally, and as a total personality. He states 
that research in child development points to the importance 
of the counselor's being aware of as well as considering 
not only the normal developmental ' problems of childhood but 
of the serious adjustment difficulties as well; that because 
of the counselor's acquaintance v-zith and understanding of 
the basic and specific needs tl-iat relate to the guidance 
process of children, the counselor would recognize that 
he heeds to v;ork with the significant adults in the child's 
life. • ' 
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The general literature on the topic reveals that 
self-concept formulation has been applied with increasing 
frequency to education theory and practice. The views of 
some beha\;^ioral scientists have already been cited. Others 
who subscribe to these viev/s and v/ho are seeking to deter- 
mine to what extent a child's conception of liimself affects 
his adjustment or lack of adjustment to school, report as 
follov/s: 

Values that Defeat Learning ' 

Lafferty (1968), in an address to a national con- 
vention of junior high school principals in Detroit, stated 
that his research along with that of the U.S. Department 
of Public Health, and others, revealed that even schools 
are often conducted in \7ays that reinforce, and at times 
actually create, an atmosphere in which poor or unhealthy 
self-concepts are maintained as well as developed amohg 
children. He termed tVie policies that unknov/ingly allow 
this as "values that defeat learning." He recommended con- 
structive approaches thcit differentiate positively betv/een 
personal v;orth and making honest mistakes in areas of learn 
ing and living. 

Hutson (1956) cites several instances in wliich the 
s.chool contributes to maladjustment as follows: 
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1 . Studios Showing the per.^onality Effects of Failure 
in School 

Hilgard (1956). experivaented with two groups of 
children in the intermediate grades, comparing their 
■ levels of aspiration. Those who were usually successful 
acliieved near to their usual performance or better* 
Habitual failures tended to deviate widely in one or 
the other direct j.on. Some set their goals below cur- 
rent achievement. Others set goals so high as to be 
definitely unrealistic. 

Prom these studies, Hutson states that the conclusion was 
drav/n that failure in school is a major catastrophe to many 
children and that general maladjustment is a frequent con- 
sequence. 

In other instances, Hvitson (1956) states: 

^ ■ P^'^l'^il-'^ Who Are Socially anr? Academically Frnr;trat-ed 
Leave School 

•A number of mothers who said that their child had 
left school because he "didn't like it*' finally explained 
v/ith great reluctance, ' "We couldn't dress him like, we'd 
ought to and he felt out of it. . . 

3 . Delinque ncy Related to S chool Experience 

Dollard and his collaborators (1954) say that f rus- 
tication always leads to aggression. The aggression 
may take various forms, among v/hich are those classi- 
fied as juvenile delinquency. From various angles, 
school life, work, and play bring .frustration to some 
pupils. 

V7riting in School and Society (1959) , Kvaraceus, 
in his article entitled ^'Delinquency — a By-Product of the 
School?** stated that the implication of the school as a 
causative factor in juvenile delinquency must be accepted 
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as altogether probable. 

in another account, Hutson (1954) tells of a juvenile 
court j.udge of long experience and excellent standing whose 
article/ *'Some Tested Techniques in Teaching Delinquency," 
appears in an educational journal, According to the judge, 
.from his hearings and his study of the cases that come to 
his court, he^ had learned of the follov/ing "techniques": 
name-calling; ridiculing the child; embarrassing him; com- 
paring him unfavorably with another; shaming him publicly; 
unduly mistrusting him; allowing the other children to make 
fun or take advantage of him; repeatedly imposing tasks too 
difficult for him or unsuited for his capacities; failing 
to provide at least an occasional opportunity for him to 
achieve or create or, if possible, excel';, failing to provide 
adequate opportunities for friendships, self -^expression, 
recrecition, and adventure; impairing his sense of security 
of belonging; being lax or inconsistent in maintaining dis- 
cipline; regarding the maintenance of discipline as an ad- 
versary proceeding; such as, "Teacher vs. Pupil," instead 
of a joint enterprise. 

Hutson (1954) tells of another, who writing on the 
basis of tv/enty years of experience equally divided between 
public and prison educational work, gives pertinent examples 
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of the employment of some of Judge Alexander's ''techniques" 
as he gleaned them from boys in correctional institutions; 



such as; 



The teacher tried to make me wear better clothes 
like the other children. I finally told her to go to 
hell and walked out. I sv;ore then that I would have 
better clothes if I had to steal them and I did. 

I had a stutter. I was put in a class with a lot 
of screwballs. My pals kidded me. I quit. 

Hutson (1954) says that it is. axiomatic that causa- 
tion in juvenile delinquency is almost invariably multiple. 
Many forces impinge upon the child and account for his be- 
havior. The school is one of these forces. The home is 
another. in addition, other important contributing forces 
to juvenile delinquency are neighborhood, business, and 
other social institutions. 

Still others writing their view of hov/ a child's 

conception of himself affects his adjustment or lack of it 

to school report as follows: 

The adequacy of self-concept- attitudes v/ill have a 
determining influence on the degree to which optimum 
use is laade of native endowment (Snyder, Jefferson, and 
Strauss, 1965) . ' . 

Deficiency in self-esteem may be a significant de- 
terminant of underachievo/nent (Walsh, 1956; J3ruck and 
Bodwin, 1962) . 

The.re is a considerable body of. evidence that indi- 
cates that the child with a poor self-concept, compared 
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with those who hcive positive self-concepts will be more 
anxious, less well- adjusted, less popular, less honest, 
and more defensive (McCandless, 1961). 

Guidance services — the expert in child development, 
. the counselor — owe a duty to these children, their fami- 
lies, and society ^ to change their environment that they 
might lift themselves out of adversity lest it be passed 
on to their children and their children's children (Fullmer • 
and Bernard, 1964) • 

Regarding the paraphrases and statements cited above, 

it is "this writer's opinion that inasmuch as society intends 

that the school should serve as a meliorative influence 

in discouraging attitudes and experiences that lead to maladjust-- 

ment in children, the home and parents should certainly be 

aware of the problems that arise from time to time in the 

schools to understand what they can. do to cooperate with 

the school in the job which society has handed it. 

■ . Inner-City Communities' 

The challenge found in the report of the passow 

Committee (1967) is also responsible for the selection of 

an inner-city community in which to do this study. The 

Committee's findings are stated thusly: 

Unlike most large city systems which have a core of 
"slvim'* schools surrounded by a more affluent ring, the 
Distriel: has a predominance of so-called inner-city 
schooled These schools include large concentrations 
of economically ^disadvantaged children, a largely 
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rc-rt ■a:\t*. '- : .3.11 -'inn, a DrcclorninMi tly I^7cnro 

buJ.: , i nanj^.M-Oi^.riatc inrUifr.i nl rinu progran^;^, 

*j;iK .7c)V! • iKi obsci'vation conccrnincj inner-cit y :.clu ' 

nj , • •^y LV- • jJuncl on }JduoiiV..lonril. Rescarcli <3 ):)ov''.l.on- 

mont, rro>:;iclcnt 'j:: rJcicncc /jdvicory Cor.vnittoc (.1966): 

Vh'j con? .f^rfncnco of such r.choo.ln acrofif? the riatic ■ 
If; cmM- adcO l r c^ontc dopart . • • i- 1.1 -prop-rod io 3c:a^ 
GaVir:.' vi.nrj, r:;r.rful live^■:, or to porticip:-tr: succcsiifuXly 
in tlio co:n-;inrii ty. 

The- Panel conclvidcd its judgniont of such school?; by 
obr:ervrov' v.hat by all knov/n criteria, the majority of urban 
and rural r-:.chooln are failures. 

In an evaluative study (Boldon^ ot al ^, 1966) of 
the high school t:orving thg^ inner*-city con^.munity Golcctcd 
lor this e;rpcrinicnt, fami.lial and Kocio-oconoiaic data for 
thin report was obtained from quer;l-ionnaix-cs anfiwered by 
637 boyrj and 036 girln. Findings for- the school and com- 
munity ccgment were in f^urprising agreement v/ith and v;cre 
supported by the par^rjow Committee 'n (1967) city--wide find- 
ings for all low-income urcar.. The findings \:ore also in 
ogrociaont v;iti] i.hoce of otlic.r , social c^cicntictn as follo\;K 
such ar Harrington (1962) v;ho, a^ a result of extensive 
rocoarch, observed that generations of one fcuaily live out 
their lives in the "culture of poverty." The Doldcn, lluglies 
(1966) evaluative report she that a ].arge number of f:Mnili( 
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appear to be cauglit up in the stru.cfqle for the nimpler^t 
of croaluire convrorts. Other rcsponfjcs on the questionne^J.re 
used to prcpiire the iijtudy indicated that many of the fami- 
lies v/ill not ovc^n venture beyond lir;tcning to certain radio 
stations or viev;ing limited typo programs on certain tele- 
vision iz t a t i on s ^ 

'considering the narrov/ confines v;ithin v>hich tliese 
people appear to live, this v/riter v;onde.rG v;hat must be the 
quality of the esteem in v;hich they must hold themselves::, 
especially v/hen there are so many media through v;hich th'ey 
can be made av;are of the differences betv/een the way they 
live and the way others, live* 

iMthouglT Hrikson (1968) repox^ts that research has 
led him to believe that. there is ample evidence' of inferiority 
feelings and morbid self-jjate in all minority groups, v;ith 
blacks not excepted, Harrington (1962), and others affirm tl>at 
the culture of poverty harbours differential social motiva- 
tions as do other sub-cultures. Through the proposed experi^ 
ment, tlicrofore, this v/rit.er expects to cippeal, throiujh par- 
ents, -to those traits of character tViat might exist in the ' 
children v;ljich support tlicm against demoralization in spite 
of tlieir lov/ socio-economic status ai:id conditions of poverty. 
This v;ritcr fools that altlK>ugh many parents miglit not knov; 
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how to 'dcii^rc to nov; nliifts in the nation's economic struc- 
ture; mny not ho particuliu:3.y oriented to so-callod cultural 
pursuits and liicjhor c:dacat3.on; there are ixicmy who are hax*d- 
V70rl:iricj^ .y:ri;pcctablCi and ^ambitious for their young to re- 
raain tliat v/ay, at leant,, or better, to rise in the v;orld by 
socking tl)e nkills necessary to gain a higher social level 
than thiG family cua:rently enjoys. " ■ 

rJeventh G^ra de You tli 
Seventh grade youth v/ere chosen because t]:ey. repre- 
sent thic youngest age gi-oup on the level (second^ury) to v/hich 
this v;riter v;as j:estricted for administrative reasons* 
Mor*cover, this age group (12 to 15) is well known as one of 
the most critical and painful stages of human develoioiifient 
(Blochcr, 1966) • /According to Blochcr/ this period includes 
that transitional developvaental and challenging stage v^'hen 
later childhood gives v/ay to early adolescence; v/hen the 
resurgence of drastic physiological changes of many types 
produces a profound "disequilibrium" in their lives; v;hen 
nov; and frightening clusters of social role expectations con-* 
front tlicm that arc difficult for theui to cope, with and 
close to impossible for" thoip to classify. Their socia]. x^/orld 
becomes rapidly more complex* They must master ncv; tasks 
involving concepts that hnvc a direct ):icaring on hoy/ they 
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see 03: ident.Lry thcuinolvc^ (rlrilcr'en ^ 19LiO; niochcr, 19GG; 
lii.iviqhvirnt ^ 19S2) . Aside frorn tlic dnngors of the dcvGlopmcnt 
of foolincj^s of infcrio}:ity and poor solf-concopt <\t this 
tDransitioiUil i^t^xjOf there in the all-important conflict 
botvjeon identity and role conf union (r:;ri!:.r;on, 1950) . 

In tliin vjriter's opinion the fact of moving from 
. ' "an Glevac3ntary. school building to a junior high school build- 
ing v/itli eighth rmd ninth grade youth v;ill necessitate tlie 
seventh grc^der\s integrating nev; roles, cc^sting.off old 
. dependencies jr and establishing nevv^ values* The overaged 
r^eventh g3:ade youth v;ill need even more help v;hich zm under-- 
£;tanding pcircni: can give. ErDcrjon (1950) refers to this 
period as one of ^-idcJitity crisi.s, " with the mor.:t critic^il 
phase of this process Joeing the developnien^t of a sexual 
identity. 

The rcsearcl; of Piaget (1929) lias increasingly 
attracted tl^c attention of ftmericrui psycliologists in that 
it shows tliat during prcadolescence, the child begins to 
develop a concept of self quite distitiguishable from tlie 
outer v/orld. Piaget concludes tiiat this is the tirnc v/lien 
the clar j.f ication of feelings^ concepts, attitu.dc^s, goals, 
and an understanding of self v;ould ].->c most significant. 

peters and Farv;ell (1950) state that the developinent 

ERJC 



.st^Kje at v.Oiich l:]io youth bc?nins iKiving concerns abovit his 
identity ir; ix very crucial one^ occurrincj j.n tlic r»tacjo of 
prc-rK?iolc.scci)ca under study. Tlicy call it a timo'v;hc:u the 
youth '3ccks to clarify v;)io ho is, v;hnt his role in society 
in, and hov; he is soon by ot]iers< They furt)-ier state that 
confu:>ion is fostered in the mind of the youth by liis Joeing 
treated !l.il:,e a child but l^eing expected to exhibit the be- 
havior of 9)1 adult • 

Dinkmcyer (.1966) says tliat the desire for identity 
can be evidenced by adoleoctzzn L.^ in Llieir customs of similar- 
ity of dx-ess and behavior or assumed gestures or talk that 
tdurvtj Lo cciUhiC oLhers to l>.nov; they Ijelouj to this or to that 
group* That this continual need for a sense of identity 
is carried on into adult life is shov/n by the conformity 
of both men and v;omen to changing fashions, hair styles, 
and the like. He points out that this need is further demon- 
strated by. their affiliation with lodges, clubs, service 
o r g a n i z a t i o n s ^ an d p r o f e s s i o a 1 o r g a n i z ii t .i on s * 

Dinkmcyer goes on to say tjiat during the adolescent 
period, this stage of identity lias many nuances because of 
radical changes in iDOdy size and ' shape , the influence of 
physiological change on hjuman desires, tlio conflicting valuer. 
v;hich physical change perpotraLes iDUt v/liich tlie mores of 
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nocicty :jay must be curiinilcd, ancl the looking foi"v/ard to 
adiKlt: life, v/itli its grcext diversity of conflicting cJiOicos 
and actions The entering .seventh grade youtli is at the 
threr>ljold of tljose devolopjncntal stages and is considered 
by thir:^ rccearclior to be an ideal subject becauGe of the 
possibili '.ios of follov;-up for the dureition of his vStay in 
the area- junior and senior high schools, and thus throughout 
h i s puljic r \: a 1 c a n g e s . 

7\ccording to Buros (1940, Thirds Fourth, Fifth , and 
Si.xth Montal MeasuroMnGnt Yearboo ks) a sense of personal 
v;orth, self-reliance , and feelings of belonging with and 
belonging to are asnong the personality variables that have 
been identified as indicators of the quaj.ity of one's self- 
concept*. These indicators aldfig v/ith others v;i].l be mea- 
sured in this experiment and pretest-posttest differences, 

r 

if zinyt^ v/ill be Jioted. 

In viev/ of tl)e seriousness v;ith v/hich behavioral 
scientists viev; t])is transitional stage of pre-adolescence, 
this v/ritcr sees the cl'iild as being g^reatly in need of lielp 
fro:n his home and his parents as v;cll as from the school 
as he is . faced" v;ith copi.ng v/ith tl:ie many dimenFiions of ]iis 
GXpericMce leading him j.nto this new developmental stage 
v/])ere social, academic, c)nd other pressures are different. 
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CCTyiuinity Sc hool Counr; cling 
To clatG;. the yuiclnnco scrviccL^ proposGd in this 
.study are nonexistent in the District* When this study v.^as 
initiated, there v;as no record of the exi^^tence o.f: services 
specifically dcsictned to lielp students attain the objecti.ves 
of self-'concept and ego-development by counseling with their 
parents during the evening hours of the extended school day 
(co:nraunity school). The term ''community school counsel.ing" 
as used hex-e refers to counseling services which should be 
available i7i the extended day portion of the community school 
program because thic very philosophy behind the development 
of the community school concept dictates thcit guidance and 
counseling is an important service that should be found 
in these scliools v/hose doors are open at least fourteen hours 
on v/eek days as v/ell as part of the da^^ on Saturdays. Since 
the nature of the scIjooI as an institution will depend on 
the nature of the society (community) which creates it (J3lo~- 
cl')er^ 196G) , the writer feels that a great cl^allenge is ex-- 
tended to those v;ho are significant in.tlic learning environ- 
jnont of cln.ldren but \j]io, for many reasons, cannot avail 
themselves of guidance services v/liich miglit or might not 
be available, in the core pj:ogi"am'of the regular school day* 
This study, then, is a challencje — an invitation to p>arents 



anci cominvuij.ty to ar;)c for, insist upon ]^uvxngf and ut:ili:^r.e 
the dovc:].opiMg and florribla coinp.iui:iity school and to moke it 
li pov;cr.i:ul rni.licu in v;]^ich tho pertinent v/ants and noed.s 
of all iTii.ght ):>c met. 

An early v/ritcr ou the fjubject of community schoolG 
in action^ Bls.ic Ridlc^y clapp (1939) , once an assistant to 
J.oh)i Dev;ey, dcr;cribes the community school as an in.s titut j.on 
that n^ects as locst it can, and v;ith everyone's help/ the. 
urgent needs of the' people because, it ]'}olds that^-everything 
that affects the v;elfaro of the cl:iildreii and their families 
is its concern in anf:;v:'ering the question, "Whore does 
school end and life outside l^egin?". Miss Clapp states that 
there is no distii^iction betv/cen them. She farther states 
that attom.pts sliould not be made to "sell" the community 
v;hat it already ov/ns (the school); that instead, the com- 
munity should be lielped -to understand v/hat its possess:. ons 
are and hov; to get the most from them* 

S i g n i f i c: i rt 0 1: 1 •) e r 5; 
h n a t ion a 1 s u r v o y o f g u i d a n c e s e r v .i. c e s; i n e ]. e me n t a r y 
schools (Smit]:i and Ecl^orson, 19GG) reveals that of 5,504 
usable questionnaires received from elementary scliool prin- 
cipals selected from 54,419 scliool plants by random sampling, 
v/ell over three-fourths of the principals 3:anl:cd consultation 
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v;ith paroj). 1::^; v;ii:j] t*.oachor?j, and v/itb c]:iilclrc:n- — in that 
ordcr-"rir. t'lm top tlircc amoirj the six mo^t iniportant func- 
tions of a chi.ld dovej.opmcnt consultant (counselor, scIkx..-! 
psycholb<:/-.i^r:t,. or r.;chcol social v^orlcor) . Conrsulting v/ith 
parents ):oceivcd hicfnect priority frora 92 percent of: pirin- 
cipals in both advantatyod and disadvan taqed areas/ as 
acjainst 7B percent of principalG in coramunities of average 
sociocconoriiic status • 

In his monograph/ p.'h.e Fuiictjon of Theory in d ance 
Pi^ili^'iirvl' 3])av; (190jS) sketches out the theoretical basis 
fo3: prograva operation v;ith significant others. Of the tv;o 
focuses v;hich he prvOposes, direct and indirect/ the latter 
is consido:i:ed ideal for the purposes of this sLnid^ . Although 
.eacvh focus allov;s for general prevention, earl^. rdentifica- 
tion and treatment, and diagnosis and therapy, it is the 
indirect focus vjhich also allov;s for improvement of the edu- 
cational environment either for all of the child^rcn , most 
of the children, or some of the children through consulting 
vjith otlieors concern ing their developh;erjtal problems ^ 

Dreikurs (1959) concurs v;ith.Shav; v;hcn he sets forth 
ty)e- notion t]iat.if v;o are to change the child * s envj.ronment 
so that hn can properly discover h j.s , not-on tialities, acquire 
a realistic appreciation of his assoi-.s and limitations,, and 
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fjet certain cio^i.l^j, v;e mu^t work intonsivcly v;it]i parents 
an v.-el.! an tcacliers^ Ho einpl:iasirievG that contc-ict v;it]i the 
sicjnificunt adults is. directed at changing their -behcivior 
and thurj the chi.ld's perception of self and human rolatioPi- 
ships. 

)"5:;pre.sr^ing himself in the phenomenological terms 
espoused by Si:iygg and Coinbs (1949), PvOgers (1951), and \ 
others, Erikson (1968) observes that the chi.l:! judges him- 
self in the light of v/hat he perceives to be the v;ay in 
v;hich others judge him in comparison to themselves and to 
a typology' significant to them. He goes on to say that 
at thc-i saiue time^ the individual judges the v;ay others judge 
him in the light of hov; he perceives himself in comparison 
to them and to types that have become relevant to him. 
Erilcson deems tl-^is x':)rocess to, be unconscious, for the most 
pcirt, except v/he.ro inner conditions and outer circumstances 
combine to aggravate a painful or elated " j.dentity-conscious 
ncss." He says that this process is "alv;ays changing and 
developing . • . loecon\ing ever more inclusive as the indivi- 

• * ■ ■ ■ •• ■■ ■ .. . . . I . . i \ ..... 

dual grov/s nv;are of a v/idcning circle of otl^ers significant 
to him, from tT)e maternal person t.o Mnankind.'" 

Joan Erikson (19G6) adds that this process does 
not end until t\ mDi:i ' s po-jcrs of mutual affirmation v/ane. 
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3Jri):son himnclf (j.OGf') roitcralofj v;liat ao many others 
have naid, \':hoh he points cut that t]-ie c\f oroiucntionad pro- 
cess h.nn itD normat.i.ve cri.oifi in adolcnccncO/ nnd is, in 
many v;ayn ciotormincd by v;hat went before ju^t as.it v;il.l. 
detornvinc iviucli that £o.llov/s-. It is olwionn that parents 
incvitab.ly v/i.ll })ave exerted great influence to a major de- 
gree on \-/]:iat ^ transpired in a child's life before he entered 
thi.*:; stage of development cinci they will . j.nfln.ence ^\'hat fol-- 
lov/s, even if in lesser degree. Foi% as Dinkmeyer observed 
(19GG, 1968), tl^ere are inevitable dependency factors tijat 
prevent the child from changing certain tJiing.s in his e})viron 
ment, v/ith hir^ choices being liraited in terms of restrictions 
placed on l^iin by adults. 

Parents hav-o been chosen as the significant others . 
in this study because, among other reasons^ the one trait 
that cheiracteri^es and distinguishes parents as a group is 
love for their children and the feeling that their child 
is "the laost precious tiling in the world" (Peters and Farv/ell 
1967) . VlhiJ.e thij> statement may be true in principal, this 
v;riter is particularly mindful of evidence v;hich points to 
the fact tlrat althougli the majority of parents might love 
their children v;ith care and respect, parental interest in 
children varies v;ith tlio^ parents * subcultural forces, Radin 



and Kamii (1965) found that interesting differences existed 
l)otv;ecn forty-four evilturally dej^rived Negro motliers and 
fifty middle cln.ss Caucosj.an mothers of very young ehildren. 
(This v;ritV:r V7if.^jier, the coraparison might liave been made 
betv;con lov;er and middle class groups of a single race, witli 
sub!:.'eqaent comparisor;r5 being made botv/een like groups from 
different races O 

Tho\zghi it might be saixl that teacher;^ and peer groups 
exert strong influences on the re3,ationf3hip53 that exist be- 
tween a child *s fi-elf --appraisal and others' evaluation of him, 
Broo;COvc3: and his six associates (19G6) found that influencec 
-exerted by . parents* positive communication v/ith their chil- 
dren V7ere noticeably strong. They found that' communication 
from experts. and counselors did not have as significant an 
effect as v;ith parents on either of the variables (self-ap- 
praisal and otlicrs ' evaiuatio]i of him) m.entioned' above. 
They did not measure peer group influences and for purposes 
of this study, tl^iis measurement v/as not considered because 
it . v;as fclt .that entering, seventh, grade children are at. a 
point in their development when .these relationships vaay not 
be as significant as rel ationsloips v;ith their parents. 

The Counse.l incj' Motliod 
Small group discussion accompanderi by multiple 
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coun.':;o.lino v/^u'. solecLed as tlic counseling inetliod most: lilccly 

to achieve a degree of succcr.;s v;5 th parents. vniGaevor it 

is indicaccu; instruction is also involved Use of this 

?iiothod v/i3,l facilitate a . great deal, of interclvanqe among 

parents. Tliey v/ill bo cJicouraged to discuss such raatters 

as the importance of allov/ing the child as much freedom as 

is reasonably possible so that he migVit make mistalces from 

v/jiich he can learn \vithout -being s]"jamed or c- .bar-rassed . 

They v/ill be helped to recognir^e the rebellions, the. moods 

the fads, and the crashes as the symptoms of growth tnatthey 

are rather tlian the dire predictions of disaster that they 

sometimes appear to be. in the eyes of over^-anxious and, 

■ 

many times, uninformed adults, 9r - 

There have been studies and reports v/hich discount 
the effectiveness of group counseling procedures » Warters 
(1960) cites survey reports and descriptive accounts of 
school practices wl'iich indicate that in many schools, the . 
various parts of the "group v;ork pjrogram" (class and non- 
class) are so loosely related^ thic v/or!:ors * efforts so 
poorly coordinated, and tl^r^ir methods and objectives so 
inconsistant t}iat t}ic coitribution of the group. v;ork program 
to the long^-range goal is far less effective than it might 
bo under different or more favorable circumstances. 
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Goldman (1962) o]:)3Grvcr; that group metlioclf.; of nuidnnco and 
counseling r.ooin to hnvc experienced the most notal^le fail- 
ure in schools. lie citoji tlio failure of group activities; 
Gucl) as, Jxxvierooni guidance/ occupations units in classes, 
and other special groups Sonic reasonrj given for failure 
are lack of interest or ability on the. part of teachers, 
inadequate supervision of group leaders, too large groupo, 
"-and the lil;e, -On the other hand, the litorauurc is also 
replete v.'ith evidences- of the effectiveness of group pro- 
cedures' in certain circurast^mcos • Accounts are given by tlie 
two aforementioned authors (Warters, 1960; Goldman, 1962) 
along v;ith others (Bennett^ 1963; Driver, 19f58; Goldman, 
1962 fpgj]; Otto, 1962; Peters and Shertzer, 1967; Blochor, 

i 

1966; Bov;cr, et al, , 1969; ERIC ED036921, EC004894, 1969; 
Ricknbaughr f^t^i^l • / 1969; Bijou, 1968; J-.5iller, 1967? Shav;, 
1968; and Garneslci and vSpector, 1966) . 

Devo].o^'3iucvri:a 1 Goa Ir^ 
y An underlying emphasis in Group 1 sessions v;ill be 

on five sots of characjteristics (Bloch(':r, 1966) v/hich iiro 
thought to bo jrelevant to the effective personality. Their 
existence v;ill bo made kno-.vn to Group 2 parents. They are 
categorized liore as follov/s: 

1-. "cONfJiriTliliCY - This element, Blochor bases upon a v;ell- 
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intecjratcd 5:>en::^c of. x-^ci3:.oonal icloni:ity tl'iat gives d.i.roc- 
tion and urjity to l^ohavior^ 

2. COl'Il-'ilTrOKirr - Thir. element implicr^ an nb.ij.ity to commit 
one * ;3 self to goal.o and purposes, and on occasion, nolj:- 
transccnding valuer; that give meaning and purpose to 
one*s lifo, thus protecting him frorn "cxir^tential de- 
pair. " "'f - ■ 

3', COI^TROL - Tliis quality enables one to be effective in . 
coping v;ith frustration, ambiguity, and hostility. 

4. C0MP»':TJ:)NCE - Compci:once enables one to master his on- 
vironuicnt v;ithin the limits of the possibilities avail- 
able to him, 

5* CRE-ATXVITy - This quality renders a person capa}.:>le of 
■ thinki-ng raid beliaving in original and divergent ways. 
This v;ritcr feels that the; foregoing clusters have 
merit ):)ecausG they can be i.llustrated by image buildex's, 
x-ole models, or reference to actual lives and at the same ' 
time tliey are so syn tho:.;:i zed that counselors and parents 
can t>iev{i.':velvo::. .concc};\tuali:-:e tlic synthesized factors v/hich 
Dlocher (19GG) presents. Or, t]iey may group them in v;ays 
that have more meaning f;or thonu 

Mli:L^':..J-^^l^ill'^Jji^A^v^';^-^^ 5;runy ' 
In the area ol.' ui;i 1 i.-ing pupil personnel specialists 
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in ^.iG.Jj.istinc} ^n^cjn if icnnt adultrj ■ in the child's ?Lcarning cn- 
vironmont to become more effective in thci]: particular role, 
the literature shov/s that what might be considered the most 
crucial v:ork in thiij area v;ore the studies adiainistercd by 
the mterprof erjijional Re;nearch Commission on Pupil Personnel 
Services -(:C3vC0PPS) under a gran/l: from the National insti- 
tute.^: of Mental Health (GhcVv-;, 106S) • Shav;^ v;ho directs the 
yjestorn Regional Center of XRCOPPS at Chico rotate College, 
Chico, California, feels that as an approach to a philosophy 
of pupil personnel services, this approacl'i stands in con- 
trast to thcit philosor>hy v;hich emphiasi?ies a remcdial-^thera- 
pGutic approach. 

The similarities and differences betv;een v;hat Shav/ 
x-eports and v/hat this v/riter proposes are shovm belov;. 

Shav; Reports. That T'^ii? V^riter Proposes 



1. V7orl;:ing through siai-)ifi-« 
cant adults is not just 



1. To develop a model for 
an ancillary core pro-- 
gram guidance service 
v;h i ch w i 1 1 ope 3:ei t e in 
t h e c t e n d d ]p o r t i o u o f 



anot]")cr task for the pupil 



pe r s on n c 1 spc c i a ]. i s t ( in 
the co3:e proc/ram) ]:>ut a 
p r irna ry f u n c t ion. 



the community scliool day. 



) 1 .i. s s ug g o s t e d ar) p ro a c }"j 
does not co:npletely ig-- 
nore direct v/ork. v/ith 
c])ildren in milieu therapy. 



2 . To v;ork, in this s tudy , 



\-/ith the chi].dren only in 
the administration of ore 
and post-treatment tests. 
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3. Paxcnts oJ: J:J.r.'*t^ sev- 
enth, anc'i riinth "gx'Ticjo 
youth v;oro connr-c;led the 
fircit year. Counso;LiiK} 
v/i t h p a ran i r; c: on t i nuo d 
tl'ie secop.cl y cv^ r and 
teachers v^c^re c3.1.»so coun'- 
seled. the second voa.r. 



4. 7^ pup.:ij. personnel p?uOarani 
oriented in thir; direction 
v/ould iual:b the staff avail- 
able to i i:> d .i. V i d u a 1 \ n eiuhe r r, 
of the tc-?nehinq and admin-- 
istrative staff::i and to 
school qroups and coramit-- 
tces interested in loam- 
ing about meanureiacnt out- 
cotnes^ problenuj of articu-- 
lation, and tlie ].il;e, 

5. parent participation v.'as' 
■ considerably lower from 

minority ethnic aroups and 
lovjcr socio-econor-nic grouy^s 
and the.?.e group.^: tended to 
view \'yl.th .r>uspicion the 
Bcliool's motives. They 
also tended to .rcr:pond more 
to peri^ional contacts than 
to tlie xs^ritten v/ord. 

6* parents tended to substi-- 
tute dir^cusrjion for action. 



Tl ^ i ri^J^ rir c^v Prooo:; e 

3. To coimsel only parents of 
inner-city seventh grade 
youth f o r t h i s s t ud y , 



4, To extend tliese services^ 
as a follow-up to tints • 
study, not only to parents 
and scho'.^l personnel, but 
to any groups of adults 
from tlie community'-cit-- 
large v/ho are signif j.cant 
in the learning environ- 
ment of children. 



5. To follow up initial let- 
ters v/ith personal con- 
tacts at the Ijeginninq. 
To organise clusters of 
parents v*;ithin a neighbor- 
hood and witliin a counsel- 

■ iin;.T small group v;it}i a 
clifi^win of parents responsi- 
bi].e for disseminating 
information . 

6 . To .institute a behavior 

c o 1 1 1: j : a c t r e cr u i r i n g p a r e n t s 

i n G r o up 1 i:o s e ] . e c t a 

c oi ( r r, e o f a c t i o vi <a f i: e r t li oy 

liave worlced through a par- 

t i e u 1 a r issue an d 1 6 r e p o r t 

on its success , f aiilure f or 

progress 
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In tho cMnorimonto 1 
ncliools, nil parents of 
children in a grade (1, 
7, or 9) v;orc invited. 
PcYrent.0 of both noniuil- 
IX ] 1 d s u i M 1 o r vri :i 1 c h i. 1 d r e n 
p H r: t i. c: i p a L c d i..n d i s c r i in i - 
natcly in the sarno groups, 
3.earninn raiacli from e^ich ■ 
otlK-;*r. 



To d i s ron a rd ai ch i e vemcn t 
a ]1 d i 1 t c: .1 ]. i q e n c e t c t . 
scores in t])0 selecvti.on 
of subjects in favor of 
work in cj \vith parents v/hoso 
children are achic^ving l^e- 
lov; gradcj level in reading 
a n d ui a 1 1 1 e m a t i c s a n d v;l^, o s e 
s G 1 f - c o M c e p t r. c o r e s ( T e n - 
n e s n ce u elf c on c ep t Sea]. e ) 
are lov/er than norma lo 



8, 
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Th C-? on 3. y c r :i i: r i a u r; e d 
fo.r grouping parents vjho 
p a r t i c i yj a t c d in d i g c: u s 
sion vjc^s convenience of 
meeting tirae v;n.tli meetings 
being held almo.st exclu- 
sively at nigljt in avi ef- 
fort to include participa- 
tion of fatherSc Otl*»crv;ise, 
.sessions v;ere held in the 
daytime--. 

}?ive scliool districts pare- 
tic:!. pated v;ith 41 pupil 
p e r n o n n e 1 s p e c i ci 1 i s i: s , i n - 
c 1 u d i n g c o u n e 1 o r 3 ^ /*: c ]:i oo'l 
pr^ycj'jologi£:tr> , school pr.w- ■ 
ch ome t r i s t s , s c h oo 1 s oc i a 1 
v;orl:ers^ school nurses, and 
speccli therapists- • 
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j^o c u s on d i r\ c u s s :i. on s \'? a r: 
on parents ' normal con- 
c c: r )■) s a ] ) o u t i: l-i e i r g r ow' in g 
children * s pducatioi:ial dc- 
V c .lo'fjrne n t ; d i :|c u s s ion s o f 
|.)olicy or critici^:;mf5 of 
s p OCX f i c s c: li o c j-.1 p e }: s. o n n. o 1 
VvH-j.ro not allov;ed* 



8. 7^11. GGssi' >ns v;ill be held 
betv;een the liours of 6:30 
and 9:30 P*M- 



10, 



TO in.clude six seventh 
grade counselors , tv;o 

e ad in g c 1 in i c :i. a n s , tv/o 
ma tliematics educational - 
specialists, tv/o childliood 
learning specialists, and 
the v;riter (as coordinator) 
v;ho \'/ill be the resident 
p u f :> i 1 p o. r s o n n o 1 s pec i a 1 i s t b . 
/ilso included v;ill be re--',' 
soiarce people tro.u the 
schools and from the com- 
munity as ' v;e.l]. . 

To focus discussions on the 
im j:j r o V emen t o f: s elf -con c e p t , 
a i rat i on a 1 .lev e 1 s , an d 
acadciaic perf ormaiice levels . 
Kii:her to ansv/er questions 
ihat parents miglit have on 
iir]y ■ ]. policy, get tlie ans- 
v/< or arrange (continued) 
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Sha^'/ Rooort: 



13.. All participatn.vig consul-' 
tcints v;orc carc3*u].ly in- 
strucved to make every of-- 
fort to iTia;<imxx:G parental 
participation. 

12. A series of four v/cckly 

hour-long dj.scussions wcore" 
held witVj each .sesrjion 
3. ci s t i n cj f o ii r we e k r; v; i t h 
in tero steel parents invited 
to return - for cis many addi- 
. tional four-v;eek scries cis 
dosirod. 

13* A limited amount of data 
v/as supplied, presumably 
because-: the experimenf v;aa 
. not yet complete. 



for parents to have ses- 
sions or audiences v/ith 
tlie school official or 
other staff member who 
can ansv.'or • 

11. To structure and instru- 
ment process for Group 1; 
to allov; Group 2 tlie free- 
dom of choosiiig its own di- 
rection^ 

12. To run e::neriment for thir- 
teen v;eeks v;ith experimental 
groups . To ■ invite control 
group parents and- any others 
interested tO| register for . 
sessions on the quarter 
system. 



13. To supply full data con-^ 
corning impact of experi- 
ment on pretest-posttcst 
g a i n s i n awa r e n e s s of de- 
sirable adj ustment techni- 
ques^ 



Sha\7 (1968) reports that parent response was over- 
v;ljelming. I-le states* that in one liigh ^school, more i^arents 
responded than could be handled by the school's consultants? 
that in a junior h:igb school in a lov; socio-economic area, . 
the principal predicted that not one parent v/ould show up. 
In the first year, fifty parents of children in that school 
partici'K"ited ; in tho second year/ tlie nurr.bcr increased. ]Ie 



states that^though there v;crc v/ide diffr-ronces in participation 
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from coramiinity to commurtity , parcnt^j from all GOGio-econo- 
mic strata vjoxe intercj;ted. Ho makes special note of the 
fact tliat participation v;as as heavy at the socpjiclary }.evel 
(v.>hcre pa.vonts are usualJ.y said to bo loss interested) as 
at the e.lciaentary level* 

Shaw',0 compai-i^on of the children in three junior 
•high rjchoolG v;hor.e parentG participated v/ith children in the 
tl'iroe jr^nior high schools v;hose parents, did not x^*^-"^- ticipatc 
tended to shov; changes clearly in favor of children of par- 
ticipatincj parents wirh respect to cjrades earned, excused 
absence-:.':; unexcused absences , administrative referrals , and 

guidance referarals. ' . 

♦ ■ - 

/(according to S.hav;;, reactions from parents regarding 
their group counseling experience were overv;helmingly posi- 
tive and in such degree that tliey cannot be,, written off as 
halo effect (MASSP, 1968) . 



CimiPTER III ' . . / 

STATEi'^SNT OF THE PROBLHIM 7\ND 
RESEARCH ffi'3?0THESES 

^ The . Pro blem 

0?hc problem is to determine the effectiveness of the 
generalist approach (co^:nselincr v/ith significant others) in 
community school counseling v;hen it is used for the purpose 
of improving av;arenes5S of desirr.?ble self -'concepf centered . 
personal nnd social life ad j ustment- techniques in inner-^city 
seventh grcide youth. It is suggested that the achievement 
of positive results in solected self -concept related compo- 
nents (Tables 1 and ^2, pages. 52-55 and 56-58, respectively)'*' 
should also yield correspon^^^ results in the broader and 
more gene3:al areas of personal and social ad j ustment ■ (Tables 
1 and. 2) o 



'Selected self --concept related, components arc under- 
scored in Tab3.cs 1 and 2. 
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' NATURE MIO MEANING OF SCOPJrlS ON THE 
TENNi:[^SS]i] SELV-C0NC]3PT SC^iLE 



Scalo High Lov/ 



1. SE'LF-Cj^.ITICISM 

Mi.lf'l .ly clo3;ocjatory 
statements tl'iat 
mo.st people nclinit 
cis 'being true for 
th era* 

A me a sure of re- 
spoyiso set dr - 
rcri:ponce bir.n 
a n i n d i c <"i t i o n of 
v;hether or not 
the sub j cct * s ap- 
proach to the 
ta s k i n v o .l.v e r> a ny 
strong tendency . 
to ag.ree or clif:;- 
9 re e r eg a r ci ] e s 
of item eon tent 
(Pitt:>, 1961) . 



Denotes norraal , 
]iealthy openness 
a nd c Q }:> a c J. t y for 
s e 1 f r i t ic ism . 



Indicates that the 
individual is ' ' ■ 
achieving self^- ' 
definition by fo- 
cusing on what he 

and relative- 
3.y un v.h 1 e to a c coin - 
plish the. same 
thing by oliminat"- 
ing or rejecting 
v;bat he is not^ 



Pins {•!•) ncorori in- 
d ica t:e over-a f f i^^.^-, 
nuition of positive 
attributes . 



Denotes do f e n- 
siveness. Sug- 
gests P Scores 
a r t X f i c i a 1 ly e ]. e - 
vated by defen- 
siveness. 



Means the exact 
opposite of highc 

M id *-r an g e s c o r e s 
indicate that the 
G ub *i e c t a c h i e v e s 
Gclf-def initioii by 
a more balanced 
use of both ton-' 
d e n c i e s - • ' a f f i r m i n. g 
vjhat is self and 
eliminating what is 
not. 



Minus ("-) scores 
indicates concen- 
tration on elimi- 
nation of negative* 



3. CONFLICT 

Highly cor re- - 
la tec] v.'itl) tlie 
T/F Score. Ke as- 
sures extent to 
\}\) ich an ind iv i- 
dual ' s rosf/onsos 
to positive items 
dif for from, ^ or 
• conflict v/ith, his 
responses to nega- 
tive items in the 
same area of self- 
l^orception . 



Tablo 1 (continued) 



Scale 



High 



Lev; 



^..^ ... 

Item?; dcrivefl. from 
ph on cj.m e ) k>1 09 i c a 1 
.synl-.cin for cla.ssi- 
• fyiiirj r-;ubjects on 
baaif.^ of v/liat they 
are saying about 
t li G nir e .1. V o r, i n t e xiti s 
of, •'VJhat X ara, " 
"Hov; I fGo3-_ about 
myr;oIf , " '^This is 
vrtjat I do. 

5. .IDEj^lTI'tY (Rov; l^P) 



vShows that those 
pornovis tevid to 
3. ike thcm^^olves ; 
fool they have 
value* 



Shov;s that these 
people arc doubt- 
ful of self-v;orth 
and have 1 i 1 1 le 
faj-th or confi- 
dence in them- 
selves. 



The ";^hat I am" 
terms* 



(Cgc Total P) 



6, S)i;LF-S/\TISF;\CTION 
(Rov/ ■ 

The "]-iov.' I feel ■ 
a]:)out myself" 
. terms « 



Reflects self - 
acceptance* 



Reflects self- 
re ject ion e 



7. }3KJTi'\VI0R ' (Row 3-F) 



The "this is v;hat 
I do" terms. 



Re fleets ^ positi\rc 
10 e r c e p t ion o f h ow 
lie acts . 



Reflects negative 
perception of hov; 
he acts. 



8. pmrsicAL sj^lf 

(Col. 1\) . 

9. MOlUvL-IuTJlXCAL- 
SI^LP (col, ]}) 

10. P^RSOmh Sl]LF 
(Col, •(!) 

11. FAHlTiST SELF ' 
(Col. D) 

12. social' SELF 
(Col. E) 



Th e s e a s yp e c t s o f 
s e 1 f - c o n c e p t a r e 
significant in 
terms of ]:iigh or 
lov;. 



(See tlie "High" 
column) 
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Tabic I (continued) 



Scale 



13. VARIA)3ILIT/ 



High 



Low 



2\ lucasaro of in-- 
c o n s i s t c n c y f 2* o m 
one area of self- 
perception to 
anotlicr . 



Shov;s little unity 
or i n t e g r ci t i o n he- 
cauGo- of variable 
s e 1 f - c on c c p t f r om 
one area to 
anot]:)er , 



indicative of be- 
ing v;cll inte- 
grated . 



14. C0LU:i]:7 TOTJMs V/MUIM^CE 



Me a s u j: e s a n d g u ni - 
in a r i z e s v; i t h i n 
columns . 



(See above . ) 



(See above,) 



15. RO/7 T0T7^/L VARI/iNCE 



Measures and sawx- (See above ♦) 
mariroos v.^i thin . rovjs « 



(See above.) 



16- DISTRIBUTION 



vSumrnarii^^cG the \v/ay 
on e din t a: i b at c 0 
bis answerfj across 
the five available 
c h o i c e s in r e o n d - 
xntf to the iteruG. 



17 . 
18. 
19. • 
20. 
21. 



2 

i 



Denotes certainty 
about hov/ one 
s e e s h i uVs e 1 f ■ r e x 
t r e nVe s a r e \in d e - 
sirable. 



) S c 1 1 i z o p ]i r c n i c s 

) often use "5 " 

) and ^'1" alvaorjt 

) exclusively 



Denotes defensiv^e- 
ne.SG ; guarded 7 
tend to o avoid 
commitment about 
themselves . 



Some disturbed 
patientn use only 

" *'3, " and 
" 2 . " 



) 



ERLC 



22. Di';F};:i^5J.IVl'« POSITIVE 

23, CEm:.V7\L M/M/iI?JUSTMEKT ' . 
24.. Pfjyci'iOSlS' 

25. PEJ^r/JMALXTY DIDOIU^JR 

SCnD-- (Iiivcrl;i:d Scalo) 
20. JQEllROSIS SC2\'].,E (lnve).-toci , 
ScaLc] 
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Tabic 1 (continued) 



Scale . High . Lov; 



27, PVlRSOimijTJY lUTB- Similarity to 
GPavTIOI?- pcop3.e judged 

average or bettor 
in terras of level 
of adj urjtmen t. 



20. MU:-1CER OF DKVI/\KT 
.. SIGUS 

The ]:yec> t ov e r a 1 1 
surniriary score for 
the entirce Scale 
as fa.r arj general 
level of mental 
health is con-- 
cerned^ 



If a rav; r^core of 
10 is used as the 
in a X iiv. uin n o r ni a 1 
score, then the 
results shox-\M'i,in 
Figures 3 and 4 
obtain. 



Extreioe scores on 
either end of the 
continuura are in- 
dications of dis-- 
turbance. 
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>mTUftE lum MKANIjNG of CALIPORNI/i test of PFRSONALiaY 
LIFJ^ ADJUCl'MENT COMPONENTS 



I'Wmoa fov <. roup inns of 
tendencies to feel, 
thin)-:, anci ncA'. 



Nature and meaning of 3-:i.fe 
a d j \.i s t ui e n t c o '.up o n e n t s 



Persona] Ad j ustment 



lA Sel:{:-.Re.lionco 



3-B Sen r; c' o f P e r ?^ on a 1 
v:orth 



IC Sense of Personal 
Freedor?! . 



The self-reliant individual ' s 
overt actions indicate aJjility to . 
direct his ov;n activities indepen- 
dently of others. He is cl^arac- 
t e r i s t ic a 1 1 y s table, cmo t i on a 1 ly , 
and rosponsi]:)le in his behavior* 

V-7hen" an individual feels reason- 
ably confident of his capalDilities ; 
of hi,s value to others; and of his" 
a ttractivenc•^ss ; he possesses a 
sense of being worthy. 

An individual enjoys a sense of 
freedom when he is permitted to 
h a V e a r e a s on a b 3. e sh a re in the 
determination of his conduct and- - 
in setting tl^c. general" policies 
that qovorn his life. 



ID 3;^eelinq of Be3onginrr 



IE Wit):)drawing" Ten- 
dencies 



ERLC 



An individual feels that he iDolongs 
v>Oien he enjoys the love of his 
family, the good v;ishes of fri.cnds, 
and an agreeable relationship with ' 
people generally. Such a person 
usually, gets aloi^g wol]. v^ith I'lis 
cissocicites and feels proud of his 
school or place of business , 

Kcrmal adj us tinent is character j.^.'ied . 
]jy rOcisona]:)lo- freedom from tenden- 
cies to sul)stj. lute the joys of a 
fairbasy world for actual successes . 
in real life, and from tendencies 
t ov; r d s o ri 5 ; i t i v on c s s , Ion e 3. i i). c.^ s.r; , 
a n d s e 3. f - con c: e ::n . ' 
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ThBJJE 2 — Continued 



Kamor; for groupingn 
of toncicncias to feel, 
think.; and act 



Nature and racanlng of life 
ad j ustmon t componcn ts"^ 



IP Nervous Symptoms 



Tlie individual v/ith ner\^ous sym- 
ptom s ex p r e s s o s emot i on a .1. c on - 
flicts in a physical v>'ay.^; He suf- 
fer a. from sue h rjy mpt oins as loss 
of appetite^ frequent eye strain, 
inability to sJ.ocp or a-t-endency 
to bo clironically tired-. 



S oc i a 1 .A d i I r> t me n t 



Social Stavid:;rdr 



2B social f'Jcills 



The individual v;ho has come to un- 
derstand the rig]]ts of otliers and 
who appreciates the necessity of 
subordinating cex^tain desires to 
the need of the group can be said 
to recognize desirable social 
standards; to understand vvluit is 
regarded as being right or v;rong. 

T hiC s o c ,i. ally s Ic i 1 1 f u 1 pe r s on s h ov;s 
a liking for people; inconveniejiccs 
]:iimself to be .of assistance to 
t h c i n ; i s d i p 1 o m a t i c in his deal- 
ings v;ith both friends and stran- 
gers? and sulDOrdinates his egoistic 
tendencies.'^ in favor of interest in 
the pro):).lems and activities of his 
associcites • 



2C A n i: i - So c i a 1 Ten • 
dencies 



Norma 1 adj as tmen t is eliaractcrizod 
by reasonable freedom from tenden- 
cies tov.'ard l3U.llyj.ng, frequent, guar- 
r c .1 i n g , d i s ob e d i once, a n <1 d e ti t r uc 
tivcuess to property* individuals 
given to the boliaviors described 
above arc said to be anti -social * 
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TA13LE 2 — Continued 



Wt^aies for cjrouoings 

of tendencies , to feel, ' 

think, and act 



Nature and meaning of life 
adjustment components^ 



2n Fami ly Ke la tion s 



The individual v/ho feels he is 
loved and v/ell treated at home 
and who lia^; a sense of security 
and self-respect in connection 
v/ith family racmbers tends to ox- 
h ih it d e s i r ab Ic f am i ly re 1 a t i. on - 
S'hips . Optimum family relations 
include considerate parental con- 
trol. 



2E School Psolations 



2F Community Relations 



Good school relations are felt 
by the student who is satisfac- 
torily adjusted to -liis school, 
who enjoys being with other stv:i~- 
.deiits, and v;ho is interested in 
and enjoys doing his school v;ork. 

Good community adjustment is en- ^ 
joyed by the individual v;ho mingles 
happily v/ith his neighbors, - takes 
pride in improvements, is tolerant, 
of nev;comers and strangers , and 
respectfu.l of lav;s. 



Louis P. Thorpe, V7illis Clark, and Ernest V7. 

Tieg s , Man u a 1- : ^ C a 1 j^f o r n i a T o s t o f Persona 1 i ty , Monte r ey ^ 



P,e n G n r c 1 1 My pot ho s o r; 

Tlio ■ I'c^se^irch hypotheses v;ero deduced primarily from 
theoretical formula tioris resulting from experimental and 
other research fiudincjr.; of behavioral scientists as noted 
in Chapter XI, "J^cviev/ of the Literature"; in Chapter I, ''In- 
troduction? and from personal observations and assumptions 
made durina a nuraber of yeax^G of teaching^ counseling, and 
(more recently) traveling for purposes of educational inquiry. 

Rose a r ch ] Ivpo theru-^s 

Subjects v/ho >scored belov; grc^de level (G.9) on' standar- 
di;.^.ed tests in reading and mathematics (Sequential Tests 
of Educational }?rogresG) and belov/ the average of valida- 
tion groups on self -concept scales (Tennessee Self--Con- 
ccpt Scale) . v;illf by tl^e close of a thirtoeU'-v/eel: series 
of community school-directed grovip counsej.ing sessions 
' witli their parents^ demonstx^ate significant gains ini 
•their awax^en<^s5i of dcsiral:>le self-concept 'related per- 
sonal and social life adjustment, techniques as measured ■ 
by the Calif ornia Tcs 1: of Personality, as follov;s: 
a. ntatxstxcaliy sxqnif :i.cant pretest-post l:est gains be- 
twec:n gx'^oups v/xll l:)e .observed as^a result of treat-- 
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b. Significantly (Laryor pretest-posttc^t gains in each 
03" three r;olf --co^iccpt ceniiored porsoncil acij ustincnt 
G c ci J. e o v; i 1 1 ' )d o o h s e r v e d i.n t ] 1 e e >:p c r i m c n t a 1 treat- 
ment groups than in the control group » 

G. Significantly larger pre1:est-posttest gains in the 
total porS|Onal adjustment scale v/ill be observed in 
the experimental treatment groups " tlian in the con- 
■ trol group; . • 

d. Signif ica}itly larger pretect-posctest gains in each 

of five i^ielf •-'Concept centeared rjoc.ial adjur>tment scale? 
v/ill be observed in the experimental treatment garoups 
than in the control group? 

Significantly larger pretest-posttcst gains in the 
total social adjustment sbale will be observed in the 
experJ-mental treatment groups than in the control 
. group; and 

f * Significantly larger pretest-posttest gains in total 
adjustmerjt v^ill be observed in the o>:perimental treat- 
ment groUvps than in the control group » 
SJ.gnif icantly larger gains iii combined Cal:ifornia Test 
of. Personality personal, social, and adjustment totals 
v'ill be ■ observed in the structured group than in tlic un- 
structured group* . . ' 
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In Chapter V, the foregoing ro.seeirch hypothesi.':; v/ill 
be "refoxTi)u].a.tocl and stcited in terms of the null hypothesis. 
They v;ill bG tested for sicinif icanco at the .05 and .01 levels 
of confidence. 

y a r i a b 1 e s n n d 0 no ratio \i a I p e f in i t i on b 
In this' section, the constructfj or properti^:s to be 
nianipulatod and studied are presented and defined operation--- 
ally. • 

^Coutiscling is the independent v^^riable. It v;ill con-- " 
s 1 s t of Til i.i 1 "C i p J .*e c G 11. n e 1 x n 9* n d s n't Ci 1 1 cj r o u p d x c c u ^ c; i, c n c g 
sions utili;^iiig the genGr^■^list approach. .The counseling or 
tr*oatjnent will be carried on in thr:"* extended d<\y progrc?.vu of 
a community school. 

-Operational Definitioi)s: ^ . . 

M \ 1 1 tip 1 o C o u)) so 1 in g . — Th'is' is counseling v;ith small 
groups v^hiclo have" a common problem (Proelich, 1957; Bcn?iett^ 
1963? rilocher, 19GG) . 

S ma 1 \- Group p^:^^ i -> — ^ small grovip contai.ns ten 
or fcv;er peop3.e v;ho engage in verbal (oral and written) ■ in-- 
teraetion on matters of common concern (B.locher, 10G6) . 

Genp rn 1 jj^t h > --This is a covanneXing theory 
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(Sluuvf 1'9G8) v/hiqh or;pou.S(;:3 the iclca of the guidance v;orker * s 
counnoIivKj. v;ith the Gignificant others in the child's Icnrn 
ing environu'cnt. . The pu^rposo of this approach is to reach, 
on i\ rcviulcir bar^is^ a l.arqGr number of pupils by inf .luoncing 
the bc:^hax^ior of the significant oi:hers in the child's environ 
ment f;o' that tlicy might in tvirn effect boliavioral cliangc in 
him. 

Tlow Qucxntified or Measured: 

M u 1 1 i n 1 o C o UP. o. I i n q > — The effect of this treatment 
xs afisessed by •analy;/.ing the pretest-posttcst gain, scores 
of the CTP using the an.alysis of covariance - and testing mean 
scores for Gignificance at 'the .05 and .01 level of confi- 
dence, Where F is significant ^ ' pairv/ise t-tests betv/een 
means are then performed to find out v;herG the significant 
difference lies. 

Sm a 1 1 G ): cup D i s c u. s i o n . - - Th i s technique is. to be -used 
concomittantly v;ith multiple counseling and its effect v/ill , 
be assessed in the: same manner. 

Operational Definitions Related to 
Independent .ya.i:iable : 

^ ' ' ' ' ' ■ ■ 

Cc;)>Timr3n j ty Schbol . coromunity scliool involves its 

many pul^lics in its operations . ^ It has orpaiidod programs 

v.?hich cn.al:)le it to ]^:eep its dcors open up va fourtvien or niorci 



(ShcUv, 19GB) v.O^icli onpou.sos the idea of, the (juldancG v/orker*s 
coannoliiig v;ii:h the: cign i f icant ...othorG in the child's learn- 
incT cnvi3;onn*ic!'it , The purpof;e of this approiich is to reach , 
on a rctjulcuv ))u jiSj a larger number of pupils by influencing 
the bcohavior of tha ?:;ignif icant others in the chil.d^s environ 
ment F^o that they might in turn e'f feet -beljavioral change in 

binu ^ 

• ■ " '\ 

^J:low Qucintified or Measured: . . 

Mul ti nie coun r; f.^l ing , — Tijo effect of this treatment , 
is assessed by analy?^in.g the pretest-posttest gain scores 
of -the CTP using the analysis of covariance and testing mean 
scores for significance at 'the *05 and .01/ level of coiifi- 
dence. Where }? is signif icant^ p'airv/ise t-cests betv/een 
means are then performed to find out v/here t]:ie significant 
difference lies* 

Svnall Group Discu.ssion . --This technique is to be used 
concouiittantly v;ith multiple counseling and its effect v/ill 
be assessed in the same manner • • ' 

Operational Definitions Related ' to ' -' 
Independent Variable : . • 

. C Qmm u n i t y S ch o o 1 . — 7\ • community school involves its 

many ■publics in i.ts operations. It' has expanded programs . . 

v/hich. enable it to kecu its doors open up to fourteen; or more 



hours a diyy^ five or more dcii'^s a wciakf and to deliver an 
unusual" array of scyj:vicG3 in nJdition to ,acaciomj.c trqiip^ 
at tho neighl:5orliood level (Figure 2, page G4) . it cspou55es 
.the concopt o<; continuing education from the "cradle to the 
garavo. " 

F.xtc\:^dod Df<v Proqra?.i. --This is the jprogram in the 
cpvamvMiity:- scliool tlu":t operates prior to and at the close of 
tlie regular 9:00 D^H* to 3:00 PJA. core.. program (Figure 2), 

S ign }. f i c_a n t 0 1 1 : e r s . — In this experiment , s ign if lean t 
others are parent:";; — ^nc parent to a subject; Hov/evcr,- gen-- 
.erally speaking^ they may be a child's teacliers, reJ.atives, 
minifjters , peers or any others who are. in a position to 
contribute to shaping the child's learning environments 

De penden t Var ia]:) lc.s ^ 

■ The dependent variabJ.e i.s self-concept. In this 
study f the major sul^divisionr; v;'hich v/ill be ex.imined are 
overall Golf-eateem, general level of mental health, and 
per.'-onal/ i^social and total adjuratmento ' - « 

Operational Definition.^: 
S e 1 f -e on c 0 v> t > — • 

KeJ.f --concept ic a core around which all the rer^t 
of an . individual ' s porcciptions arc organfeed (Rogers, 
1942, 1951) . • * . ' : ' 
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•moan r;corc for roucling cwkI. n^aclicin'-itics alilrc lay in t]jO 
fourth stanino, or r;3.iqht]y bolov; avox'rige. 

of >gub') Octr. > ' — The statvirj of tliese v^iric^blcr; ascertainecl 

•by the prcl:or>t a <a3 n ir;tration of tho TSCS or. Scale. Data 

^ explaininn the viati^rc of Scale rscorcs can hci found j.n ':i'ab.le 

1. ■. . . ■ ; ' ■ 

'^"^^^'i^^P^ randova sampl ing v;.!-' h equal prob- 
ability (Rand Corporation, 1955) was' use" in o^der to effect 
the follovjing groupings and assignraen'ts j 

.1. Selection of subject:^ (ncvcnth grade ^outh) from the 

population? * • 

2* 2\r-3signTrient of subjcK'^ts to the treatment groups; 
3» Determination of v/hich one ■ of the throe ■ treatm.ent groups 

v/ould be control and v/nich ti-.'o would bo structured and 

unstx*uctured ? 

4« Assignment of the six clinicians in reading^ mathematics, 
■ and childhood learning difficulties^ one each to a group; 
5. Choosing bi."/t\^;con "p,tructurad " and "unstructured'' the 
group proco:?.?:: to be employed in each troatinent group; 
' cUid ' • 

6^ Subdividing eeich. treatment .group into' throe. counr;eling' 
yroujjs. . . , . 
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■ /^t.toi;)nruico Uocnn. vouiontr:^ --Inafninich ao subjects v;ero 
ter.rLcd c5ur;nuj tl-ieir homcoroom period and the. subj;oquc:iit morning 
hoL^;rG, the sit'oation .reoomblod intact clannroom iirrangcmentF? 
v;horc' no differential at.tcndanco ' V7ar. encounterGd« parents 
v;erci .rcquirod to atto^id a minimuv;\ of nine out of' tliirtcen 
scf.'nions v;ith the additional provir.o that those nine gggg ions 
must ihicludo the second^ thiardf .fourth, the scssioviS v;ith 
thci-r principals, their Board of Education v/ard represcntci- 
tivef:;^ and the export on drug a.' "use . f rora the Metropolitan 
Police Departiuent » 

Sii:ice parents ]nid been selected on the ^ basis of 
their c'h.ild^s ]-;)laceiTient in a group as result of beincj 
protested^ every c]iild v;as ■ given the posttest v;hose parent 
met tlie aforcntontioned rcr;qairoments „ Mortality and lost 
caj.^es Vs^ero due to several roTisons; 5juch as^, youth t:ranr:5fer- 
ring to junior high sehools otlier th.m those pcirticipat-ing 
in .the projeetSf moving to otlier . cities , and parenhs. not 
attendi)"ig t}ic roinimum numh^-.or of or specif icctlly presc;:ibed 
. sessions . * • " ' 

• . - Xnstrnmeni-s V)r;od 
% • . . . . ^ 

irjstiaimcnts used v/ere the SegocMitial Te str; of Rdvica- 
tiohal i>rogr(>ss (iiTKP, 19^G, 19!37), Gradc^G, Foarm 3a^..roading 
and arithmetic scorciTT^ on ly ; the Tennessee . S(!^lf-c:onc!o pt ric^alo 



Cj'ho Gcalo or TfKlS, Lxttr:, 1905) ; and the Cnliro; 'lia Test 
oil: Porr^ioiKil ity (CTP, T'norpo; Clarke/ and Tlcgfj, 1953) , Inter 
mediate Se:riori, Gj;nclo. 7 to 10, alternate forms 'A7\ und bb. 

These dxo, tests of r>ome of the uncierstanclinor> skills 
cind abilitioG v;]iic]i pupil<:; havc^ been developing ever 55inee 
they first entered fichool.. They yield ticorcs V7hich inc'^icate 
the individual's progi-er^s or level of attainment in reading, 
v/ritlng,. listening, social- t^tudies, science, and mathematics^ 
. For a number of year^^ around June 1 (sixth year and ninth 
month) , these tests have been administered to sixth grade 
pupilr; in the Public Schools of the Diotrict of Columbia, 
on a city'-v7ide basia',. "For the purposes of -this study, the 
June, 1969 scores- in reading and mathematics v;ere used in 
order to adjust final oelf-concept scores v;ith educational 
l^rogress rather than v/ith native eibility* 

/although tlie Scale aM!;esses the ;Jolf-concept on a . 
. . multi-dimennionai level (29 variables) the principal! use 
►to v;liicl"i it is put in tliis stixdy is the assessment of the • 
credibility of the general ar;sumptions' that have 'been made- 
hy behavioral scion tirits eq.uating lov; self-concept v/ith lev/ 
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educational )>i*og rr..^::.; or acadosiVic acliiov^cmGnl: in the case 

*■ . 

of Gubjecrcr.; in t})i:; /i^tudy. " • 

They Scale enabler; the oxamince to dG^.-;cribe himself 
fror:i an internal a>o-.\vcll as external frame 'of reforenco in 
terms of nhyr;ical, Moral-cthical^ perj:;onal, family, and 
r;ocial r.elf. He is able to dc?.scribo v.uat he seeo as hiin--. 
qclf; hov; h(?: feels about the self he perceives; and . his 
perception of hov/ he functions or behaves-- a M in the terms 
raentioncd above. \^Hiilq Table 1 describes all areas from 
v.»hich scores are derived, the two . most iniportant yields are 
the score v.-hich rocasures the individual \s overall self -es- 
tceia (Total Positive or Total F) and the score v/hich inea- 
sures the indiviGi';al * s general level of mental healtli . (Num*- 
ber -of Deviant SUyns or KDS) . 

' \ The Scale can be self --admirjistored for either in- 
dividua].s or nroups and is intended for use v/ith subjects 
who are 12 years of age or older and v;ho cit least read at " 
the sixtlv grade level. It is applicable to the v^hole range 
o£ psychological adju. 'Jtment f rem- hoaJ.t'hy , v;e].l adjusted 
people to psychotic patients. It. has no strict completion, 
time limit, the mean time for the norra group being, alx^ut 
• , thirteen rriinutos, vyit'n cidministrat icn . time being quoted as 

tv;onty ii!.iV5Ui.-C;;5-. .The ruo.un coinplction t.i.mo for cxcuuiiiooa 

ERIC 
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in v.hi:5 .study was tv;onty"-f;ic|ht minut'e.s. 

^.Ithough tl'iG ansv;o3: sheets can be scored by liand, 
scalcn for t jis "Study v/cr^ machine scored, under 'the super- 
vision of Dr. JuJ.ius Sceinan of the George Pon]:)ody Colicqe 
and Offiee of Counsclo}: Pvocordingn and TcistSf Naslwillc/ 
Tennessee. • • 

2\s stated er^rlier/ the •Scale v/as used as a pretreat- 
•ment instrument to determine v;hethor or not the subjects 
shov\ld be categorized as being low in self-^concept . Hpon 
inspection of the proTile (Figure 3) ^ the spiked deviations 
betva^en connecting, segments a],ong v/ith the similarities 
noted in Table 3, pages betv^een subjects and groups 

v;hich deviate froin the norm attract ^mi-ic]-) cittent ion. ^ The 
follov;ing profile interpretation and explanation of tlie 
nature and meaning o'f the scores v/ere derived from the Scale 
Manual (Pitts ^ 1965) . ■ ^Examination of them^ will reveal v;hy 

* o ■ 

the sub jects- v;ere identified as ]:)eing lov; \in self-concept. 

.'v- " ' .... 

The profile shov/s a lov/ Self-Criticism score (thir-- 

' . . • 

tieth percentile) , Tliis iiKlicates that the subjects may 

be somewiiat uncritical in their self ■ report and find it 

difficult to 5;ay negative tilings about themselves. " . . 

— ; ■ . : _ , ^ :'■ _ ._, .... 

.Sco,.pn)',i:s 2'30 .•md 23.] 



TSCS DISCRIMINATION BST^/HZEN SUBJECTS AI'?D OTPIER GROUPS. 



Scale 



Validation and Other Grouos 



JuvenilG 



Subj'ects 
Scores^' 



Nonn 



Psychi- 
atric 
patients 



P.I. 



First' ^- 
. offenders " o 



1 • t/p 
' 2, Self-CriticisKi 

3. i;et conflict 

4* Total conflict 

5, Total P 

6» Rov; 1 

7 • ROV7 '2" ■ 

8. Rov,^^ 3 . ■ 

9* Col* A ■ 
10. col. 3' ■ 



1,928-' 
33,624 
22.605 
47,860 
318.750 
118.017 
, 9,9,570 
102,087 
■ 69.930 ' 
61i052 



X 



X 



X 
X 
X 



/ 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



3CS DISCRIrlli^^vTION' 3BT;'a:FN SUBJECTS" AITD QTIIER GROUPS 



Validation and Other Grouos 



Juvenile Offender Groups 



Subjects 



Gtric 
patients 



First 
offenders 



Repeated 
offenders. Control 



1,928- . 
33,624 
22.605 
47 « 860 
318.750 ■ 
118.017 
99-570 
102.087 
69.930 



X 
X 
X 

X 



X 



X 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 



X 



TABLE' 3 — Continued 



11. Col. C 

12. col, D 

13. col. B 

14. Total V ■ 

15. col. 7.oto 
now Tot. 

( 17, Tot. Distr, 
18. pist. 5 

• ■ 19. Dist, 4 • 
20. Dist. 3 

■- 21. Dist. 2 • 

ERiCDi3t. 1 



validation arid Other Groups 



u uveni le Of f endl 



Subjects 
Scores'^" 



Psychi- 

?/cric First P^epe.ai 

Norru . patiGHts . P.I. o.ffcn.r'.Grs offend: 



63.866 
63.709_ 

■ 50.500 . 

.55.360 
32. 285 
23,070 

125. ISO 
29.424 
17.436 ■ 
23.977 
8.267 

" 20.54i,•■ 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



X 



i 



X 



X 





1 


'1 












<3 

■ • 






Ti^BI^ 3 — Continued 










Va3.i<3aticn and Other Groups 

: : ■ 7 


Juvenile 


5 Offender 


Groups 




psychi- 








Subjects 


atric . 


First 


Pccpoated 




Scores^' 


Norra - patients . E.I. 


of fc:ncflc!rs 


offenders 


Controi 


1 63.866 


"v- 






. X 


63.709 


X ' . , 






X 


50.500 . 


" ■ ' 1 




X 




55.360. 




■■ ^ ' 


/ 




32. 2-85. ■ 


_ .. . • ■ 




■x 




23.070 - 


, . - ■. X 


>^ 




■ ■ ■ • . * 


125. ISO 


X - X X., ■ 








29.424 










' 17.436 










23.977 ' 


" ■ ., . - X • 




X 






CD 



X 



X 



i 





. - 


TJ^. LE 3 . — C o ni in^ae d 
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Validation and Other G 


roup^s Juveni 


*> 

1g gffende: 




T 


Psvchi-" . 
Subjects atric 


First 


Pvepeate' 




Scale 


.■Scores^ Norrm patients P 


. I ^ of f ende.rs 


offender 






C O A ■ *V* 


X 




24. 


Gen. Mal.^ 


84.779 X 


X 


X - 

■ 


25 ^ 




5 6.087 






if 


. b 
PersoHcLii-ty 

o J- s.-^ cl s jT 


-6 1.692 . 






27. 


. b 

•.•;eurcsx3 


79.779 


X 




23. 


? • I • 


■4.988 




X 


29. 




45.110 • X 








Scores or su;5js 


cts are v/ithin the same percentile 


band as indicated on profi] 




■^?rhen indicated r 


subjects v;ere referred to regular. 


school counselor. 


for follov 


fur 


ther study. 
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N.R. =. not" reported. 



T-^-BLE 3 ~ C on t inu e d 





■ Valido.ti 


on ^.nd Othsr 




' Jux^erii3.G ■ Qf f end3r Groups 






Psychi- 






Subjects 




atric 




First Repeated 




Noru) 


pati-Hints 


P.I. 


offGHcers offenders Control 


53. 843 


X 




X 


X 



84.779' : . X X X . 

- ■ . ' ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ ' ■ 

5 6.037 

61.692 • - 

79.779' . . . X , - , ■ . . 

■4.988 • . ■ X ■ \ : - 

45.110 ' ' X ' ■ N.R.'^ N.R, N.R. 



bts are v;ithin the same percentile band as indicated on profile sheet. 

• ■ . ■ ' . ■ 

subjects v;ere referred to regular school counselor for follov;-up., ana 



Thir, is higlv and cicvianl: ns i?^ tljo prof ile scgnioni: 
coriijcctirjcj Hclf --crit icinia and Truo/FalGc* This, r>uqqo:5ts 
t]\i\i: the avc3.or;o su]:)jact". has a \;/cak ego v/itl'i poor control 
ever hi pv;n behavior* It furtlior suqcjcsc:.. that he is I'ikely 
to act out his conflicts and be influenced ,. easily by othorn. 

?'cvLnl P and ^enrnrato\p Scores 

The Total p is the most iraportant single score on 
the C'ounr.^elirig Fora in that it reflects the overaH'-^level of 
so 1 f--cs to era c Table 2 as v;ell as the profiles in Figures 
3 vmd. 4 give some indication of how th'^e levels of .individual 

. P vScores 'compare v/itli -the norm and other groups. Figure 
- 2 sIka'/s that subjects/ y;hen pJ.aced' on a mental hc^-altlv con- 
tin\uira v/ith. psychicVtric patients'^ people high in personality 
integration (PI) , and the norm group, coinpared most nearly 
V7ith x^'''y^^"^i''-'-t^^ic .patients in Total P tJian v/ith the other 
tv;o groi.ips-v. , ' 

Idoi^tity and ^^olf-Satisf action (l^ov;s J. and 2^) 
TalO.e 3 along v^itli Figures 3 and 4 show the comparisons 
betv/een subjects a])d . other groups* Scores for subjects 
approximate those of juveiiile first offenders, and to ti 
lesser degree/- of fenders of control gro\tp, and psyciiiatrie 

. patients.. 
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t 

.into V.ow 3 to a ];:>oxnt ctt the taivt:]i pox'conti.lo v;]i.lc:h ig 
lov/or than thi\t fur juvunilo fir.ot of f oiclorr; and oUfciidarn 
control group Inrl: -just a}:)ovc thnr for rcxDoatcd of fo^iuor.';. 

. PhV' oi\l^ , : (^'^^ urnvi^h ) . — Of nil p Scores, sul:>jccts 
rcitocl thc'.n.sclvcii li.i cilie:;i: in tern».?> of how i:hoy viov;od tlioir 
bodicH/ tl)oir stoto of health, phytiical eippearance, slcills, 
.and f.;a::ualitY arj did poychiatric patients ai. i juvenile offon- 
dcrr:, ' 

Koral-: :thic!al ^ (Coliv^nn B) . ---On the other hand , the 
lov;e:jt p Score wo.r^ obtained in an area v;hich v;aG related to 
most of t]Te quoJ7tionr-; ar^ked by 5;ubjoci:.s in each of the par- . 
ticipatinn ncljools. This a.rea wan Horal-Kthical, In coun- 
Golintj v;ith pcirontn, thi.s area v/ill l^e pointed out to tliom 
VkZ one v;hich r>hould be given a great deal of attention. 

P.9T.:l^^^'\^^_^ r^ o3.f ( Colurr'.n C) > ---The nharpc nt upovTing in 
the Total }? Scores v;arj in colur.in C (Personal Self) v;hich 
brouc.Ojt the cxiwe to ci point jur:t x^ndc^: tl)o fiftieth percen- 
tile and near that of tljo nor^n g^roup. Tliir; revealed th.at 
tlie cfoneral nenoc of personal wort]), feeling of adequacy, 
and ovalua^tion of pcrrjonality apart from body of relation- 
chips v/ith otliorn v;an nearly like that of the norm group 
and t.he juvenile offender.:; control group. . ^ 



Vcit,- v.Oic/M roc3.:i n.ci;; of: ^ulr:^;nr•^cy , \'ori.li, '.aiul val.uc ac; '. .f'p.iivi.ly 
iiioiiiyjorr. or 5;aciMl rfroup m :!::il;cr?;\ v;crc co]i;::.i.clnrccl, there wo.s 
a luajor dov;u\/c\rd dov :!.;.: t:! ori to ColUi inr.; D and ]•:, r;unccr; Linci 
e.i.tlior r;o:rio iiiconr;is tcMK::! or:; or inability on tlic part of tlia 
nubjcctr: to cincroo from their ov;n prJ.vato \7or.ldn and icol 
the r::a;\;c rocjard for tlir.in:::"; elves anionrj others imz they foci 
v/i.thout roforcnco to otl^or.s. 7\ccordirir! .to the autl:!or of 
tlie fJealci/ this kind of ch.arp Gpilrc in seen an the profiles 
of neurotic and p;;ychotic patients^* 

Tot-a 1 Vr* r i a h i 1 i by He ore 

The higli Total Varia3:>ility Score (seventieth percen- 
tile) i.s indicative of po.s'r.:i):>le inconrji.stency^ on the part 
of the r:u}>;jeet.o, in nialcinrj their iJolf report. 

Totril ]^5.:;tri]:^n.tion Score ^ 

f>licj]rtly above tlie fiftj.Qth percentile^ this score 
v.'ouXd ordinarily suncjerrt a. tendency tov;ards dof initenor.if;u 
a\bont the r;elf pj.ctv.irc ina.smuch ar» tlio score is neither 
hitih nor lov;. 

12]Ji*i)^02' ^ f vf . }^ !}1}J : f'icin:: 

'Pho Jv);r: 5 r> the .Scale's )^er;t index of psychological 
d i s t u rb ini o e . ').;] ) J. s s c o rc a 1 or: o i d cat J. f i a s d o v i a y) t i nd i v i d u a 1 



wil]\ nbowL CO nc:vcont ^icuurru^y (Fxtr^, • 1 0GH) . The Nj)S for 
ruil);}|'c:[..'i v;;i:, \\\o):o r.'Lr J.Ici.noly dcvr.ant than it v;r:::; for cithc.w 
of t]-jo othor Ll-iroo aircnipM. \ ' ^ * 

VvhJJo til'.: f orocjoiiKj nccoiuit :Ls an intorprrjtnt j on of 
the profile:', the v/x\itor again cliroctn the reader's atten- 
tion tOr'-hat lias alrcac'ly been documented concerning the fact 
that tliC: ^:ufo;jcctr> liavo grovni up in a culture v/hich i^s said 
to hc^ct fo:::ter tlie grov/th of most of the distortion:^ - 

of thi^ sol f-iiiuu'}e that shov; up on the profilOG in Figures 
3 and 4. 

Let it be said that the results of the pretest 
administration of the Scale corroborate the initial assump- 
tion tliat in tl^.e gcograpliical a3:ea chosen, self-esteem and 
psychological adjustment (mental, personal, and social) in 
seventl-j grade youtli might very v/ell benefit from efforts 
to improve them. On the other hand, inspection of the data 
in Ta^ble 3 reveals only fivd scales in v/liich the subjects 
come close to having scores in common v/ith the norm group 
(v;ithin th^.: same percentile luind) . They are Self-Criticism, 
Personal i-,clf., Total Distribution, the use of "I's" in tlic 
DistrilMition , and Defetisive )?ositivc on the empirical scales. 
The other tv.'cnty--f our scales arc so radically different 
thiit it must ho a.ssumed tljat the signif icai^ce of individual 
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prol-ilc^r; lOx inner-city population can hiwo no rcnl 

clini.;;:.! ev:,'] u:vuion or-rcopt ir\ rcforc?ncc^ to th6 parnmotor 
wliicli iiv:\':'j findivi'.jn cijtt*i),')lir-3h. Conr;id(:rr: :r.op. luifjlit v:o3il 
ho cjivon to (.^r^-.tiibJ.ir.liincj noD:mr. rcleven^t' to tho. totai o::pori- 
mental group nr. well ar; to the population front v/liich it v/as 
deprived. 

T he C TP ' ■ ■ 

The C'lT ir; a toachijjg-loarnincj^ developmental instru- 
ment. 3:t detects the arcarj and specific typcM of tendencies 
to thin!:,, feel,, and act v^'nich reveal undesirable individua]. 
adjustments (CTP Manual, 1953). It v/as designed to reveal 
and identify the status of. certain liighly important factorn 
in personal and r.iOcial ad j lujtip.cnt v;V!ich are usually dcKsig-r 
nated af.^ intangibles (Pdssow, ot aj... , ].967) , In tlii.s regard , 
the authtor;:^ join the growing, nuinber of behavioural ccientir/ts 
(chapter II) v;ho report that - lack of success in reading 
and arithmetic an v/cll iiG in otiier types of school activities 
may cavise feelings of inadequacy and insecurity' in some 
pupils. They feel thiat this is especially true in those 
v;]io are menta].ly immatiire and a llov; their frustration to . 
manifest itself in various forms of "acting-out^" anti-asocial 
v.'itlidrav.'ing, or otlior negative tcindcncies. Tlie CTP is a 
tool for u.se hy counsoJ.ors raid other rej;ponsil)le school 



porfjonnol v.'lvi.ch v;ilj c:i-i:i])J.o tl-ioia .to vicv; the ntiKlcnt v;ithin 
iK)naoiKlor!ij,o . ;:• :.n:un;i of ro forcnco . In thy a reqnrcl, the Mnnual 
(prnrl. 2) ) )ro%vi.uor.: , v;ith cjrcnt clarity, oxcollcrit suggcib'tions 
for c: .'Ui r> r; ;! fv?nf| iwul treating adjiusti-aon t dif ticuItioG , and 
for coun^cliiig procodvircs v;]]ic]] thir^ v;ritGr observed in 
guiding t]^x:;--r3tudy ^ 

Thr. CTP is o.vgah.i>:od around the concept of ].ifc 
ad juntiiiOivc a bala.nce ]jot\;con personal and Gocicil adjurvt- 
nient and it yields; r:corc^: of six personal adjustment com- 
ponf^nts v;hir;l) arc )::>ar-^ed on foo.Tingr, of nonial necurity. 
7\lthi6ug]i the tv/elvo adjustment components are listed, 
explained f isic.l dojlii^jod in Taljle 2, for tlje purposes of this 
study; only those underscored hiave been used. 

7\1 tomato Foy:a\s hh and BB. (Intorfnediatc) are avail- 
a}.")lo for handscoring of test booklets and ansv:er sheets, 
frjr machinc-:-r;coi:ing of ansv;e5: sheei'.s, and for use vvith the 
fJcorexe answer slieot. Tests for the present study v/ere 
macljine-scored by the California Test Bureau « 

- rioarj^^rirr i^^v^nt.s^ Obt'^ ^fro:'n ?\l3:eady . .. . 

K::i::::t^uuf J''0\iri :iijj 

Kvery effort Vv\:ir> made to use tlu.j most nonreactivc 

techniques po::r;i].)le in reaoliing tlie su]");iects (seventh grade 

youtli) in order to coi'itrol iriterna'! ar; v/cll as exterrja.l 
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validity. For thir> reeison, monsurcmcntG and other neodcd 
information v/os obtained from existing sourcos v.-'Vicrcvor 
possible, and subjects v/ill be contactGd by pup.il pcrr;onnc:l 
specialists only at the time of protostincj v.uCi posttc.'.rl;inc-u. 
During the treatment iiv':crcession, pupils wc\rc scheduled 
to go about their regular school rovxtines* 

STEP scores, social information, and vital strt.in- 
tics v;erc obtained from cumulative folders which containod , 
the very recently adopted Registration Form 609 v;hich supp.l 
mented the information found in the cumulative folder. 
Socioeconomic Scale scores assigned to the occupations of 
parents v;ere taken from Occupati-.ns and- Social I'tatus (Reiss, 
et al, 1961) . 

General Procedure 

Prctreatmcnt testing* v;as scheduled in the five school 
for two consecutive v;eeks .(IP days, beginning at Shav; O'unior 
High* Posttreatment testing and makeup v/ere accomplished 
betv;een June 4 and June 11* 

The Scale was alvmys administered first becav\?K:i the 
instructions were luore complicated and tlie attention, curiosi 
and anticipation of the subjects v;ere most Icccn at the ]iome~ 
room period. The CTP (including the Interests and /activities 
section) were alv;ays administered last and in that order. 



The initia]. pla!:i hnci hcen- to rcau lK)th tests to' all 
cxarn.tDC'cn . Hov;ovor, in tl^o firnt Cj?jon]; of examinees, some 
di,splc;^j,;\.ire \-:r,r. o>:\^rosy:c:'cl when their 'covuisclor told thorn 
that t'ni?.^ \'7ri.tor ivoulfi rciad the tofitr^ to t)iera, f^oivie pupilsj 
complo j.nod tlvit t)iey d:i.d not need D.nyone to read to tliera; 
they in.'^ir.;ted that t'ney did not need c:)nyone to read to them 
or for tl-icnu . hfj' a result, in order to prevent tlie ponsi- " 
bility of an n.n j'avorable te.stincj rjituation, 'tliey v;ere e^ssure 
that only the stanuardi;i'od instructions for eac}) would be 
read to thorn and that they sliould rai^ie their hands v;it]iout 
fjpeakino if they encountered any difficulty v/liilo taking 
th.e te:.:ls. It was most interest ij)c to note that over and 
over^ examiTiee.':; arJ:ed quve:-^tions about the .same- test items--- 
even in- differ con t rjchools. 

t ^J12J ' tij'- cr: of To's t y\ rea and Gr oy. p Size 

The names of pa.i:ticipating junior liicjh schools , the 

numbf.?r of exainiuQCC from each scliool, the testing area, and 

otlier :lnf oo'ifiation are prer.ented in Tal-^le 4^ P<^^^^ 90. 

In every iv^ntancc r tl^e rooms v;ore ?3rnicioufj vn?.ll 

lic]htod and ventilated, comfortable, ?.u*jd free of traffic 

and n o i 3 e . 3 ri e a c: 1 1 c a e , a L; 1 o a t tv; o c o u n r ; o 1 o 3: r, a s s i s t o d 
". ■ 

af^ proe-torr: , and in the case of t1)0 f.'Lrtit three rjchools/ 

the cha. rirman of the ciuidancc department also ar:iGisted . 
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T/\]rr.;iT; A- 
SCHOOL 'AKD Tl^'C'l' xnj.-'ORnzv.rioN 



K'Uiiio of 
School 


NaniiT'or of 
Rc j;r)Oncjonta 


Porcc.'iit 
of Totnl 


Nurhb'.^r of 


TcstrncT. }\xc/a 
1. f 


Terrell 




J 1 


B / . 


C n f o t c }; i c^ 




86 


2 7 


76 


cafeteria 


jiam'i 1 ton 


67 


21 


■ 58 


Library 


Lanoley 


4 2 


13 


38 


Libra 3:y 


Stuart 


26 


'8 


23 


Library 



In each ca5jo, ohg of the' counselorri; npolce briefly to tlie' 
exaiaincc^s about t))e kind of te?-:t.s they v;ere qoiug to be 
takinq in order to put thera' at their cciso and to xntroduce 
this v;riter, ' 

B e c a u s e t h e r o v; a snot i rn e 1 i ra i i: o n e i t ]-i e r test, no 
cjrouyD reecss was given, 'llov^evor, e.xatnineos v;ere al].oy;ed to 
go to the rest roora singly^ Those v;jio f j.nislied the Scale 
in less than tlnirty rainuter. v/ere told to sit quietly and 
be relaxed until l:hat amount of' tirao had expiro'd;' ^ T\t .the ' 
end of tliirty miiiuLcs, a'll exavtiinpcs v;ore given instructions 
for taking the CTP. ht the end of forty'-five minutes, e>:ami~ 
nec.s v;ho Jiad not finiched t})0 CTP were halted and given 
instruc'tionn in coMiploting the Activities and interestr:; 
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coction of the. CTP aloriq v/xtlva.l.l thorr.e v;ho bad f inir-^liod 
the CTP. Tl^c)*), cvoryonc vjcma n]..lo.v;cd to •.■;orl: until ):>olh 

aiKl CTP v.'crc f ini^^'ljod . At tho host school, TorrGl.1, 
v;here tlio V/irLctor ie^* v/as i.\tio:cU throe excimlnces had not finii.-.ho^l 
by lunc]^ t.i.nie but tlicy v;ere taken to tl^ir: v/ritex-'s offico 
nnd allov;cd to finicli. 

• . Despttc the volumes v/ritten by sociologists on the 

pov;ex' of Gocic-economic, cultural, cind othcx' kind.r, of doprivci- 
tion to rob individuals af.-i v/ell rss v/l'iOle families' -of the 
v;iXl to ficjht tl^eir v/ay out of the seomin.qly never-lending 
spi.ral of tlie culture of poverty/ it v;as from the tv/o junior 
liicjh Gchbols xn the city's most bliohted areas .v;it]i thQ 
lov;o5it perf orrp.anee r>corv?r;> . in reading and mathematics that 
the porcentacjc?3 of volunteering parents and partic j,pa ting 
youth v/ere liicfhest^ The schoo]. v/ith the third hig):ie5jt number 
of reopondentrj is nev; and drav/s a very large nCimber of its 
students f;:oni the otlie'r four schools. -The BES scores of 
pax"c?its f."j:om the foin:th school in the ta}:^.le were highest 
of all five scIkjoIsc It v;as also fron\ the parents of tViis 
scliool tl")at tlu* most scarcl)ing questions came coTicerning 
the -project, Anc'i, it v;:)s tlie last sclipol on the list' v/hose 
parorits evinced tVie most concern about V^eing on tlic streets 
aftc»r dark. TIkj a!.)prehje]'isions of these parents caused fliis 
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v/ritor to nrrPingc for portal-to-portal bus transportation 
for all pnrontf; in the project. 

M othocl o f Ann ly nis 
■- *. _ ' • I 

An n lys in Fr.c il ity 

The data v/hich yielded the results reported in Chap- 
ter V v^^aJL_!J,^lQCJ:/.ss^^^ at the Completer Science Center, University 

of Maaryland at College Park* It was processed from a program 
which was selected from the Bio medical compu ter Pr ograms 
C atalog , Health Sciences Computing Facility, University of 
California (1966), 

Type of Statistics Used , ' 

» 1 . ■ 

One-'way parallel analysis of covariance with multiple 

covariates and • pair\*/ise t-ratios (one-tailed) were used to . 

determine .the effect of the treatment on selected self -concept 

related components of personal and social adjustment as well 

as on total personal and social adjustment. This was done 

by testing for the significance of the differences between 

the pretest and posttest means. .. • 

Treatment groups were unequal in si/:e (61, 63, 64) 

and were presumed to be free from bias, in a sense, because 

of strict adherence to random assignment procedures. On 

the other hand, this writer admits, to a special kind of bias 
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which v;ill he discufjscd on the next page. 

I3ecau.so of the practical limitation.^ associated with 
the conduct of this .experimGnt, the analysis of covarianco 
was used in order to "control" or "adju^it for" uncontrol-- 
lable variables; such as^, (a) wide age range (12 to 16 years), 
(b) varying proficiency levels in reading cofuprehension and 
mathcmaticG recisoning, (c) sex of the subject, (d) sex of 
the broadv;inning parent, and (d) the pretest score of the 
corresponding independent variable. Use of this pretest 
score served as a control for external validity in thej^ area 
of interaction of selection and treatment. Its use in this 
manner makes it possible to generalize to the larger unpre:--- 
tested universe of inner-city seventh grade youth who hav-e 
the same common factors of age, self-concept levels, reading 
and computational levels, socio-economic status, and interested 
parents. . . • 

Tlie voluntary participation clause in the design 
makes it next to impossible to use any predetermined criteria 
for rnatcl^ing on the basis oi; the several assigned covariates. 
And, while several other covariates miglit have been added 
to those already mentioned, it is felt tliat the ones used 
were representative enough to provide .reasonable assurance 
that results . obtained are duo to treatment rather tlian to 
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other causal circumstances. 

The special kind of bias to which ±his writer admitiiecl 
earlier might be said to be present because of the nature 
of the instruments used in this experiments To administer 
a self-concept scale and personality test to any child in 
the District of Columbia public Schools without prior parental 
permission would have been a violation of school polic^''. 
in addition to parental permission, in order to conduct 
this experiment/ parental partxcipation v;as also required. 
This means, then, that the sample, which was seventeen percent 
o:f-- the 1,900 seventh grade youtrh whose -parents were originally 
invited was really only representatisre of that portion of 
the population which had greater zeal for discovering what 
some of its personal, social, and academic adjustment limi-* 
tations v/ere and for^ accepting help in remedying them. 
Consequently, the results will really indicate that the effects 
of treatment most probably are specific only to that portion 
of inner-city seventh grade youth whose parents would have 
cooperated as did the parents just mentioned. 



CHAPTER V 



I 



RESULTS 

The use of three groups in this experiment — struc- 
tured/ vinstructurcd, and control — v;as n\ade in order to test 
whether or not any observed results v/ere caused by actual 
treatment (structured) , a kind of placebo (unstructured) , 
or other factors (control) • 

Several variables were considered to be not amenable 
to physical or selective manipulation but quite likely to 
influence results. They were age, achievement, sex, and 
pretest score of corresponding self-concept scale under 
analysis. Their effects were eliminated by the use of the 
analysis of covariance. 

Pretest-posttcst gain scores were computed for each 

group, h pairwise t (one-tailed) v;as then computed between 

I 

experimental groups and betv/een experimental and control 
groups on these gain scores to testj the significance of the 
differences between means. Posttroatment degrees of freedom 
were as follov;s: dfj^ = 2 and df2 ^ 179. 
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3.04 

\ 



The statistical liypothcscs which follov; wci-e tcst'ed 
at the •OS and .01 IcvcLo of confidence. The values of F 
required for significance at the .05 and .01 levels are 
3.04 and 4.71 respectively. The. values of t required for 
significance at the .05 and .01 levels are 1.64 and 2.32 
respectively. 

Analysis of Hypotheses 

?^01 ^^^'ter the effects of the six covariates have been 

eliminated, there v;ill be no statisticaj,ly signifi- 
cant difference betv;een the pretest-postte^t means 
of the three groups either in the personal -and 
social adjustment components or the totals, as ^ 
measured by the CTP. 

Examination of the posttest F values in all sections 

of Tables 5, 6/ and 7 (Appendix i\) reveals that statistically 

significant differences exist between grpups in all of the 

CTP adjustment scales. Consequently, the null hypothesis 

of no difference between groups is rejected. 

Ho2 ^fter treatment, there will be no statistically 

significant pretest-posttest gains observed betv;een 
experimental treatment group means and control 
group means in any of the following: 

a. in either of the three selected self-eoncept 
centered personal adjustment scales; 

b. in the Total Personal Adjustment Scale; 

c. in any of the five selected self --concept 
centered social adjustment scales; ^ 

d. in the Total Social Adjustment Scale; or 

e. in the Total Adjustment Scale. 



The throo holocted personal a,cl') untmon t r^calos ^ — 
The t aratios in Tables 5.1a, 5.2a, and 5.3a, reveal the 
following: 

li Betv;cen the structured and contro]. groups, gains in 
the self -concept centered personal adjustment scales 
are statistically significant in favor of the strucfured 
group at both the .05 and .01 levels of confidence. 
2. Betv;cen the unstructured and control groups, the thr^ee 
self-concept centered personal ad justment.-^ains are 
statistically significant in favor of the unstructured 
group at both the .05 and .01 levels of confidence. 

In view of the findings, the null hypothesis of no 
statistically significant gains in total personal adjust- 
ment is rejected. 

T he Total )?ersonal /adjustment Scale . — Examination of 
pairv/ise t ratios in Table 5.4a reveals the following: 

1. Between structured and control groups. Total Personal- 
Adjustment gains are significant in favor of the struc- 
tured group at both the .05 and .01 levels of confidence 

2. Between unstructured and control groups, Total personal 
Adjustment gains are signifj.cant in favor of the unstruc 
turcd group at both the .05 and .01 levels of confidence 

In view of the findings, the null hypothesis of 
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no Gtotistically sicjnificant gains in total personal adjust- 
ment is rejected. 

The five selected social adjustment r^cales , — Pairwise 
t ratios -iyn Tables 6.1a through 6.5a reveal the following: 

1, Betv;ecn structured and control groups^ gains for the 

. five selected self-concept centered social adjustment 
scales"'a3;e statistically significant in favor of the 
structured group at levels of confidence greater than 
either .05 or .01. 

2. Bet^veen unstructured and control groups, gains for four 
out of five of the selected self-concept centered social 
adjustment scales are significant in favor of the unstruc- 
tured group at a level of confidence greater than .05. 
Three out of five are signifi'cant in. favor of the unstruc- 
tured group at levels of confidence greater than .01. 

■ . j 

Inasmuch as statistically significant gains greater 
than the .05 level were observed five times out of five in 
favor of Group 1,. and at the .01 level three times out of 
five, the null hypothesis of no significantly large gains 
betv/een treatment and control groups is rejected. 

The Total Socin]. Adjustment ScaJ.e . — Pairwise t ratios 
as sliown in Table 6.6a reveals that: . 

1. Between structured and control groups, total social 

adjuritment gains are st^-i tistically significant in favor 
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of the <^tructurocl group at both the .05 and .01 levels 
of confidence. 

2. Bctv/een unstructured and control groups, total social 
adjustment gains are statistically significant in favor 
of the unstructured group at the •05. level of confidence. 
Inasmuch as statistically significant gains at the 
•05 level of confidence were observed in favor of the struc- 
tured group over the control group, and a statistically 
significant gain v;as observed at the ,05 level in favor of 
the unstructured over tlie control group, the null hypothesis 
of no statistically significant pretest-posttest gain in 
Total Social /adjustment betv/een experimental and control 
groups is rejected. 

The Total Adjustment vScale . — Pairv/ise t-ratios as 
shov/n in Table 7a reveal the following: 

1. Between the structured and control groups. Total Adjust- 
ment gains are significant in favor of the structured 
group at levels of confidence greater than either .05 

or .01. 

2, Betv;oen the unstructured and control groups, Total Adjust 
ment gains arc significant in favor of the unstructured 
group at levels of confidence greater than either .05 

or .01. 
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In view of these findiiicjs, the null hypothesis of 
no statistically significant pretest-posttest gains between 
experimental treatment groups and control group is rejected. 
Moreover, ^n the case of all personal and social adjustment 
scales, as shown in the pairwise t ratios in Tables 5.1a 
through 7a, eleven out of eleven of these ratios were signifi- 
cant at levels of confidence greater -than either ,05 or ,01 ' 
in favor of the structured group over the control group; 
nine out of eleven v/ere significant at levels^^greater than 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ "\ 

,05 in favor of the unstructured over the control;' and seven 

out of \eleven were significant at levels greater than ,01 

in favor of the unstructured over the control.- 

In view of these findings, the null hypothesis of - 

no statistically significant pretest-posttcst gains in any 

of the personal and social adjustment scales is rejected. 

H03 There will be no statistically significant differ- 
ence betv;een Total Personal, Total Social, and 
Total 7\djustment scores obtained as a. result of 
the tv/o kinds of treatments (structured and unstruc- 
tured) used in this experiment. 

Paix'wise t-tests (one-tailed) in Tables 5.4a, 6.6a,. 

and 7a, bctv;cen structured and unstructured groups reveal 

that the values of t are significant in favor of the structured; 

group at levels of confidence greater than either .05 or .01, 

Therefore, the null hypothesis of no difference between 

experimental treatments is rejected.^ 
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An al y s i of Re s u 1 1 s 



General Findinqs 



Thcae findings, earlier summar-ized and placed in 
tables and pz-ofile charts demonstrate that for the subjects 
treated, av;areness of self-conce£)t related variables improved 
significantly as a result of indirect counselor intervention 
(counseling with significant others) , the more significant 
results being achieved with subjects who v;ore exposed to 
structured group counseling techniques. 

in spite of the fact that the ages of the subj.ccts 
ranged from 12 to IS^ the age mean for the three groups 
were almost identical (Table; 8) • Community school records 

TABLE 8 • 

Group Age MatViematics Reading Sex~Y Sex-BW 



1 (S) 

2 (U) 

3 (C) 



13.8651 
13.7087 



21. -26 2 3 
22.9206 



34. 2787 
35.4127 



1.5410 
1.5556 



1.5082 
1.4444 



13.7086 23.2031 37.3594 1.5156 1.7031 



reveal that in this inner-city area, the real battle to encour- 
age youth to remain in school seems to surface in the' eighth 
grade. Requests are constantly being made of the community 
school for special programs for overaged eighth grade and 
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ninth grade pupils — rarely, if ever, seventh grade pupils. 
The seventh . grade mean age of thirteen years and nine (plus) 
months for each group of subjects in tliis study sheds light 
on the overaged problem in the five participating schools." 

V7hile designating age as a covariate in this experiment 1 

\ 

nullifies its effect on the statistical analysis of the effects 

■ ■ \ 

of the trccitment , the revelation of its existence in the 
seventh grade, v/ith its attendant problems and frustrations 
to youth is nevertheless real. This in itself is justifica- 
tion for undertaking this study. 

In the case of the sex of youth and adults, girls 
(2) tended to outnumber boys (1) in each group and feraales. 
(2) tended to outnumber males (1) as breadwinners in Groups 
1 and 3. In Group 2, males held tenaciously to a slight- 
edge as breadwinners. ^ 

Normally, investigations into the influence exert^ed 
on the secondary youtlv's concept of utilizing his mental^ • 
capabilities are shovm to correlate well with the father *s 
occupation and the mother * s education (Coffee, 1957), Porter . 
.(1954) even feels that the father ' s occupation has the greater 
strength.\ In this study, where school records shov/ed that 
only fifty --five percent of all seventh grade youth in the 

five participating schools live in homes wh<^re there are 

\ ... 
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a mcile\ancl female parent^ it v;ns fv)3:thGr found that females 
outnumbered males as breadi/inners , This finding bears out 
the fact of either undex^employment or unemployment among 
inner-city^ males. Needless to say, the majority of partici- 
pating parents x^/ere mothers or grandmothers. Again, the use 
of. sex as a covariate nullifies any statistical significance 
that it might have on reported results, but in real life 
it is very apparent that the need for more positive male 
involvement and communication in the lif estyle""bf- .the inner*- 
city youth is indicated. 

Although the use of the initial reading .and mathe- 
matics scores as covariates nullified any academic achievement 
advantages that any one group might have had over the other 
in preter.t-posttest gains, it is interesting to note that 
Group 3, v?hich had next to the largest nuniber of girls, tlie 
most female breadv/inners, and the lowest mean age level 
(by a trifle), also had the highest performance scores in 
reading and mathematics at the outset. 

On the two TSGS subtests which, v/ere considered the 
most important determinants for pretroatment verification 
of self-concept and mental health levels (Total P and NDS) , 
tl^e mental health level (NDS) of Group 3 v/as highest (Table 
9, page 112) . \7itli the exception- of Family Relations, Group 3 
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table' 9 



TOThh P T\m NDS 


SCALE RESULTS 


FOR ALL GROUPS 


Group 




J 


Treatment 




Number of 


Nuraber 


Total P 


Deviant Signs 


1 


317.4426 


48.8689 


2 


324.1746 


47.5556 


3 


320.6875 


45.2344 



had the highest pretreatment scores in all components of 
personal and social adjustment as measured by the CTP (Tables 
5.1 througli 7a). This tendency for Group 3 to score higher 
on most of the self-concept components in t})e pretests must 
b3 attributed to the fact that its academic achievement 
levels as measured by STEP reading and mathematics were also 
higher. Hovrever, inasmuch as Group 3 started with a multi- 
point handicap (maximum of three points in reading) over 
Groui^s 1 and 2 alike, the significant differences obtained 
in pretost--posttest gains by Group 1 in al]. self-concept 
components must be cU:tr.lb^ structured group coun- , 

seling approach used in Group 1. 7\]. though the null hypothesis 
was accepted between Groups 2 and 3 in two instances out of 
eleven (Tables 5*4 through 7a), its rejection in the other 
nine instances at the .05 level of confidence and in seven 
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at the .01 level in favor of Group 2 over Group 3 is ' reas'on 
to belive that the significant differenceG obtaiiied in 
pretGst-ppsttest gains v;ere due to treatment — -even though 
that trGati;:cnt v/as via the unstructured group counseling 
approach which v;as really little more than placebo treatment. 
Consequently, it is felt that 'sufficient evidence is fur- 
aished to dcmohstrat.e the strong influence that can be 
exerted by positively communicating parents. on a pre-adoles- 
cent's av/areness of the kinds of personal and social adjustment 
techniques vjhich are needed to enhance his feeiihgs of self 
v/orth and his attitudes tov;ards personal and social adjustment 
problems. 

Inspection of i^retost data concerning Group 3 in • 
comparison v/ith Groups 1 and 2 reveals what appears to be 
an obvious relationship between somewhat higher achievement 
with higher s.elf --concept scores. This leads one to generalize 
that inversely, if self ^concepts are raised in subjects whp' , 
have been exposed to the kind of positive communication 
between parent and child^ as in Group 1, and to a lesser 
degree, in Group 2, academic achievement would also improve. 

Prol:?ab.le Re a son for Gains 

In tlie opinion of this writer, the greater signifi- 
cance in gains shovm by Group 1 arc due to several reasons. 



all -of w))ich center ciround high motivation and an iinmecliatG 
boost to the sel Jr-Gsteein of the parents involved whoi appar- 
ently began itnmedintely to transmit this new-found regard • 
for themselves to their children.. The fact that Group 1 

7 - 

parents v/ere accepted as coworkers on a team composed of 
reading and mathematics supervisory and clinical personnel^ 
pupil personnel specialists, and outside consultants' to aid 
in the development of structure and content for their ovm 
group process, with definite assignments and "responsibilities, 
broucjht ou^t in them a Icind of fierce pride. It v;a^s -they 
who determined when they needed to meet with their school 
principals or their Board of Education V7ard representatives 
and notified tliem far enough in advance so that they would 
plan to be present. It was they who developed the questions 
and/or topics they wanted to discuss with these officials 
of public education. 

GrouiD 1 parents v;ere pleased to report their increased 
ability to understand how to discuss. v;ith their children 
their homewosrk or ad j ustnient problems. Many of them confided 
that tVie sessions' v;ere also improving their family life in 

general, ' 

I 

Comp arison v;ith 'other Rer-;6a r chors 

The major influence governing the decision to do 



this study v;as the work done, in the modification of the school 
envii-oniaent through intervention with significant adults 
which was carried on uuder the directi.on of Dr».Merville 
C* vShav;, Director of the Western Regional Center of the 
Interprofessional Commission on Pupil Personnel Services 
(IRCOPPw^) at Chico' State college/ California. {I\ complete 
comparison of tlie two studies can be found in Chapter II 
under "Most Nearly Related Study • ") 

During the first year of the project (Jl965) , group 
counselin(^ v;as offered to parenLs of first, seventh/ and . 
ninth grade children. During the second year, group meetings 
for teachers were conducted. While IRCOPPS v^as interested 
in data concerning the impact that their procedures had 
on child learning and behavior, this researcher was concerned 

with the impact that .the procedures in this study had on 

lis . ' 

improving youth awareness- of self-concept building attitudes 
aixd techniques that affect personcil arid social adjustment 
as well as academic achievements This researcher was also 
concerned v^ith altering the home environment so that pre- 
adolescent youth might find homo and .family a comfortable 
environment in v;hich to seek help in solving the various 
developmental i^roblems v;ith v;hich he must cope. These 
problems range from the continual need for developing a sense 
of identity to the need for becoming proficient in the areas 
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of human cf f cct.lvencGG cited in Chapter III by Blocher (196G) . 

l\s reported earlier, significant protcst-ppsttest 

changes in favor of Group 1 were observed in this study as 

they v;ere jJi ithc IRCOPPS study , although the final report 
f 

(1968) of the IRCOPPS study did not report having experi- 
mental and control groups. However, in a telephone conversa-- 
tion v;ith Dr. Shav; (February 23, 1972), he stated that IRCOPPS 
v/as in the process of developing formal training courses 
\7hich V70uld be started with the pareiits of infants of twelve 
months or' less. This approach represents the implications 
for further study v;hich grev/ out of the earlier work v/ith 
significant others^* for in that study, he found that signifi- 
cant differences in achievement and school behavior existed 

betv\?een the children of participants and nonparticipants . 

I 

The children of participants had higher achievement te^^t 
scores, fewer school absences, and fewer behavior referrals. 

The IRCOPPS- study included group counseling y/itln 
teachers • The present study did not. The empliasis in this 
study v/as intended to be only on parents in order to demonstrate 
the intensity of the responsibility they should feel about 
preparing tliemselves to talce up where the schoo3. leaves off 
in v;orkinq witli tlieir- children as well as; in shaping pare)ital 
behaviors and attitudes v;hich in turn v;ould enable them to 
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make their children more receptive to the eclucationcil processes 
of the school. 

The IRCOPPf^ study found that not all favorable percep- 
tions correlated v;ith hicjh achievement (ERIC, 1972). This 
study- did not check for correlations between self-concept 
change and achievement nor did it check for correlations 
between self-concept change and school absences or behavior 
referrals. IRCOPPvS did not use standardised pre- and posttests 

U nunual or Serendinitous Findings ^ 

The two most important serendipitous findings v/ill 
be discussed in the next chapter under "Indications for 
Further Study." They concern the positive relationship 
which appeared to exist in the control group between higher 
reading and mathematics scores arid mental adjustment and 
self-concept scores and a striking similarity betv/een the 
mental adjustment and self-concept scores, of the subjects 
in this study and of juvenile offenders — both of whom have 
grown up in the same kind of inner-city culture. 

' S u b i o c t i v e Ob s e r v n 1 : i o ?i s 
Vfhile it v\7an not possible to avoid coartain reactive 
arrangements such as the actual protesting and posttesting 
of the subjects and the obvious know3.cdgc that Group 1 must 
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hcWG had that they were (jetting more professional attention 
and training than Group 2, wherever possible, nonreactive 
arrangements were made. For example, parents v;ere not asked 
to fill out any forms or questionnaires for the express 
purpose of letting the research team know what they felt 
about the experiment* On the other hand, their counselors 
were always on the alert as observers nnd kept strict anec- 
dotal notes in both the lar'ge group situations with the read 
ing, mathematics, and childhood learning difficulties 
specialists as well as in their small discussion groups • 
Counselors turned in their notes to this writer after every 
session with specific observations about individuals in the 
small groups for which they were responsible* For example, 
when a parent was overheard to say that climbing the steps 
to the reading laboratory (third floor) v/as too much for 
her heart, nothing v/as said to her, but the next week, custo 
dians v/ould have been instructed to bring needed materials 
from the reading laboratory down to a first floor classroom 
for that particular group. The parent continued to attend. 

The advance questions and topics parents prepared 
for their meetings witli school officials along with their 
discussions; their preparations for a presentation before 
a Board of Kducation public hearing were examined and 
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evaluated for expressions of feelings and attitudes » For 
example, tl)eir spolccsman . at the Board hearing providly 
announced that "Concerned parents" had developed . their sensi- 
tivity to the problems they v/ere attacking in the present 
counseling experiment. 

In September, three months after the project ended, 
tliirty-one parents from Groups 1 and 2 returned to the com- 
munity school to resume the project. They joined with thirty 
six control group parents. All parents had been reminded 
by mail and the mass media (including radio and television) 
of the resumption of the project (on a nonexperimental basis) 
as promised at the outset, h number of returning parents 
brought their, mates v;ith them. They also brought with them 
other parents who were new to the program.^ Significantly, 
the returning parents declined the community school's offer 
of transportation indicating that they could arrange for 
their ovm. 

Many parents v/ho themselves did not return sent 
their children to participate • in community school programs 
or to be helped by the reading, mathematics, and childhopd 
learning difficulty specialists. Many of the subjects who 
participated in the experiment and who are now in the ninth 
grade (1972) are in regular attendance in such activities 
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ai5 the recreational progr^im/ the continuing education program 
v/hich enables them to malce up failures, receive tutoring, 
and take advanced v;ork, or the enrichment and "hobby liorse" 
programs. • 

In addition to the availability of evening school 
(elementary and secondary) academic credit for any partici- 
p^ating parent who desired it, several parents reported that • 
they had submitted their certificates .of completion to tVieir 
personnel- officers to have them inserted in tlieir personnel 
folders, ht the outset, four mothers who were in -training 
at a local college to_become educational aides in the public 
schools had negotiated for and received academic credit on 
submission of their certificates of completion/ 

A perusal of Appendix I v/ill reveal, generally, hov7 
parents felt about the program. 

Misc el laneous ■ ^ 

The incident concerning the examinees at the first 
school who insisted tliat they did not heed to have anyone 
read for them has already been mentioned. Witl^ a group of 
s.eventy-«six youth in a tenting situation, disruption could 
not be risked. But, because this group was allowed to read 
its tests, all groups had to be allov/ed to read their own 
tests. 
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ht the second school (Stuart) , a prospective subject 
went into a near fit of hysteria v;hen she reported to the 
'library and found that she was expected to take the Scale 
and the CTP. Her. mother had obviously given permission for 
her to be tested over her protestations. She seemed to be 
completely unnerved and terrified at the idea. She was 
assisted outside the library, however, and reassured by the 
promise that she did not have to take any tests at all if 
she was unwilling. She was allowed to return to her home- 
room at once. 

From another of the schools, four parents responded 
to the letters telling them the levels on which their chil- 
dren v;ere performing and suggesting that they might wish 
to join v;ith other parents and school personnel in helping 
their children by writing notes of seeming indignation tinged 
with contempt at the suggestion that their children were not 
reading and computing on grade level. T\70 parents in personal 
interviews advised that they know their children were 
performing above grade level l^ecause they checked them at 
home. V7hat those parents refused to recognise or "accept 
v/as the true fact tliat tlieir children were not performing 
above grade level at school. One* of the parents criticised 
school records and suggested that they were in error. ]\ 
check v/ith their grade counselor « and homeroom teacher verified 



the fact that their in-school porformancc was below grade. 

L.lmitationg 

A numl^er of potential limitations were discovered 
ill the planning stages during person--to-person conferences 
with parents who v;ere interested but who, for various reason 
thought they might not be able to participate. For example, 
there V;ere problems of chronic illnesses cited by several 
parents as well as a number of older guardians and grand- 
parents v;hich they felt would, be aggravated if they had 
to attend regular sessions and climb stairs; conflict in 
V7crking hours, baby-^sitting and otht^r family problems • fear 
of being on the streets at night, lack of transportation, 
and the like. prior knowledge of these potential limita- 
tions actual3.y strengtliened the project immeasurably by 
suggesting to this writer that trahr^portation should be 
provided, Neighborhood Youth Corps personnel should be 
reassigned on meeting nights to baby-sit; a football college 
scholarship athlete from one of the local colleges who v;as 
completing an internship in the community school v^here the 
experiment toolc place v/as assigned to work out a sports 
program with older bpys v;ho did not particularly need a 
baby-sitter; other c):)ildren v;ero sent to classes in art, 
typevnriting, and^; guitcir, or they could choose to be tutored 
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in accidemic subjects. At rather frequent intervals, the 
community scl^ool class in Foods for Fun and profit served 
quite filling repasts so that the participants would not 
have to bc% concerned cibout prcpar.ing dinner for themselves. 

The chief limitation/ it might be said, in an endeavor 
of . this kind, is the one encountered in getting inner-city \ 
parents interested enough to make a sacrifice to attend, 
sessions — of any kind. The majority fail to participate 
because of pressing home problems which to the1in>^^seem 
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insurmountable. Hov/ever, as soon as the parents in -this 
project v/ere shown that their seeming problems v-'ere capable 
of being solved, and once they became involved in the project 
and became aware of the desirability of the school as a 
place to come and bring the whole • family if they desired, 
there v/as no real problem in maintaining steady attendance* 
Yet, because such projects as this are patronized by election 
rather than selection, one might have some second thoughts 
about generalizing to the entire unpretcsted population f^rom 
which these parents and their children come. Rather should \ 
the generali;r.atioh be made to that portion of the population * 
which can be motivated to hcive desires similar to the subjects 
and participants in this experiment. 
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Instruments \ 
Inasmuch as all subject responses were made on 
standardized printed tests, instrumc^nts presented no problem. 
This writer along v/ith the proctors, was kept on the alert 
so as to move quiclcly to assist or reassure a querulous 
youth who felt that "they [the test makers] v/ere "mighty 
nosey" or who- just v;anted to whisper, "V7hy do they v;ant to 
know this?" 
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CI-IAPTER VI 

SUI^livlARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

InstruniGnts for identifying and evaluating the more 
intangible elements of total complex patterns of feeling, 
thinking, "and acting v;erG used v/ith 188 inner-city seventh 
grade youth v;ho v^ere performing on the sixth grade level 
in reading and mathematics for the purpose of 'assessing in 
them the levels of certain self-concept components \vhich" 
included psychological, personal, . and social adjustments* 
The TSCS v/as used for pretreatment determination of overall 
self --esteem and mental health The CTP v;as used for determin- 
ing pretest-posttost gains in awareness of using the pretest- 
posttest control group design* 

In some instances, findings in the TSCS profiles were 
disturbingly deviant when compared v;ith profiles in the 
TSCS Manual, Upon further consideration and comparison, • 
however, one arrives at the conclusion that there are certain 
elements of a cross-cultural situation which prompt concur- 
rence with Loiter (1970) who recommended that when validation 
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is needed for different populations, local norms need to 
be established. 

Treatment, in the form of expert counseling and 
training indirectly transmitted to the youth from pupil 
personnel specialists through their.' parents, was applied 
in order to aid the youth in developing normal balances 
between psychological, personal, and social adjustment . 
pretest-posttest gains in personal and social adjustment 
were studied by means of the analysis of covard-ance with 
multiple covariates, F tests, and pairv/ise^ t-tests*-' A closing 
summary of the findings appears below. 

&ummary 

VSCS • • . - 

In order to make some determination concerning the 
relative psychological status of the subjects before treat- 
ment, their TSCS scores were interpreted according to the 
TSCS Manual and compared v;ith those of the 626 norm group 
members, 369 psychiatric patients, and 75 people characterized 
as high in personality integration (Fitts, 1964). Comparisons 
were also made with those of juvenile offender groups and 
a control group (Table 3) . 

So r e n d 1 p i t d u f> f i n d i n n s > — The findings Vere surprising 
and startling, to say the least, inspection of Table 3 showed 
that the subjects had a predominance of the characteristics 
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possessed by groups that arc considorGd to be low in self- 
concept and mental health as compared to the noi-m group. 
There was no discrimination in the numbers of areas listed 
belov; betvjeen subjects and the follov/ing: 

a. juyenile first offenders in fifteen of the twenty-nine 
variables ; 

b. psycliiatric patients in thirteen of the tv;enty-nine ; 
c« repeated juvenile offenders and offender control group 

in nine of the variables; 

d. the norm group in five out of twenty-nine; and 

e. people high in personality integration in four out of 
twen ty "-nxne • 

CTP - . 

Of the eleven self-concept components assessed by 
the CTP, pretest-posttest gains in favor of Group 1 over 
Group 3 were significant at greater than either the .05 or 
the .01 levels of confidence. Because of the pretreatment 
point differences (a maximum of three points in reading) in 
favor...of. Group 3, it . is^ cpncludec3 t though they were small, 
the contro.l::r group tended to have liigher pretest scores than 
the structured group, consequently, the significant differ- 
ence reported alcove v/as due to the structured treatment in 
Group 1. 
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In eight out of eleven self --concept components 
assessed by the CTP, pre test-posttest gains in favor of 
Gronp 2 over Group 3 were significant at the .05 level of 
confidence.* They v;ere also significant at the .01 level 
in seven out 'of eleven instances. Again, this leads one 
to the conclusion tha t inasrauch as Group 3 began v/ith an 
advantage in points, where significant differences did 
occur in favor of Group 2, they were due to treatment. 

In ten of the eleven self -concept components • assessed 
by the CTPf pretest-^posttest gains in favor of the structured 
or instrumented group process in Group- 1 over the nonst'ruc- 
tured of Group 2 v/ere significant at the .01 level of , 
confidence, thereby leading to the conclusion that the 
instrumented or structured group process is superior to the 
unstructured group process when counseling with inner--city 
parents over a limited (short) period of time. 

in addition to achieving , the desired goal of improved 
av/arenoGs in inner-city seventh grade youth of proven 
tcc}^niques' for developing normal balances betv;oen selected 
self-concept components, the responses of pairents obtained 
by means of nonrenctive measures reveal that they too borie^ 
fitted and felt that their self --concepts were bolstered and 
their family life improved ):)ecause of tlieir involvement in 
this expoDrimcnt. • 
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Recomn to ndcitionf:; for Other Research 
It was not meant that this experiment should involve 
itself in an examination of the self-concept differences 
that must conceivably exist between groups whose behavior 
is different. Yet the striking similarity in pretreatment 
mean scores between the subjects and juvenile offenders 
As well as psychiatric patients should be mentioned, if 
only briefly. 

At this point* in time, the subjects have not yet 
been characterized or identified as juvenile offend'^rs or 
as being in need of psychiatric treatment or care in an 
institution , On the other hand, it must be remembered that 
the culture in which the subjects and their families have 
grovm up lived, and died, is the same one described in 
earlier pages that has spawned a disproportionate number 
of the city's delinquents. For this reason, further investi- 
gation of these similarities and their implications is 
strong].y recommended* 

Another recommendation for research is suggested 
by the fact that pretreatment data in the control group 
(Group 3) actually demonstrated the hypothesis upon which 
this research is based — the belief that "positive relation- 
ships exist between the self-concept and academic achievement 
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(Coopcrsmlth, 1959; Fink, 1962)." They lead to the 
gencralii^.ation that if positive relationships could exist 
in a nontreatmcnt group (Group 3) between self --concept and 
academic achievement, they could also exist in populations 
similar to Group 3 in other re5?pects. Lest the continued 
reference to the interesting pretreatment relationship 
existing betv;ecn achievement and self-concept scores in 
Group 3 be taken out of context, the reader's attention 
is redirected to Table 3 and to Figures 2 and 3 which will 
re-establifjh the proper perspective for the entire group of 
subjects, including Group 3. 

conclusions 

And SO/ the resulcs here achieved v/ithiJi a setting 
provided by a coiTimunity school's extended day program would 
lead this v/riter to the final conclusion that at any time 
school systems are v/illing, they might do well to consider 
establishing, developing, and using this convenient resource. 
Among the many services that it could provide v;ould certainly 
be 'the addition of a .ncv/. dimension . to... tJie ..guidance .and . .. ... ... 

counseling activities of tl^o regular 9:00 A.M. to 3:00 P.M. 
core program. More parents would be able to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to understand how tlioy might help their 
children attain some of the aspects of personal growth and 
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adjustment that arc at the center of the development of the 
healthy self-concept which is so widely acknowledged as being 
a necesr.ary adjunct to the optimum development of one's mental 
capabilit.i oii. 
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\ ; TABLE 5.1. " ; I 

• a'' ] 

CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE WITH MLT-TIPLE COVARIATES FOR ALL GROUPS 



Source 


Variable 1 (Self-Reliance) 


Pre-Ireattaent AnalTsia 


Post-Treataent Analysis 


DF 


YT 


Sum-Squares 

(Due) 


Sum-Squarea 
(About) 


AdJ 
DF 


Mean-Square 


0F 


YY 


Sum-Squares 
(Due) 


Sun-Squares 
(About) 


AdJ 
DF 


Kcan-Square 


7re4itt>cnt 
(Betveen) 


2 


16.7865 










2 


311.5725 










Error 

(WitMn) 


185 


1739.6976 


83.5188 


1256.1788 


180 


6.9788 




♦ 

9R1.363S 


321.9040 


659.4597 


179 


3.6341 


Trastoent 
+ Error 
(TotAl) 


187 


1354. A8U 


89 . 7020 


1264.7821 


182 




187 


1292.9363 


314.4516 


978.4847 


181 




i}l£f%t«ii-c for To ting Adjusted Tteatmeiit Means 


8.6033 


2 


4.3017 




319.0250 


2 

- 


159.5125 


F ( 2, 180 .) - .616 


F ( 2, 179 ) - 43.297 



^"Multiple covarlates: age« acblevenent (reading and jnathciDaClcs), sex, and post-treatraent score of self-^concept component 
^Treatoeat groups: I (structured), 2 (unstructured), 3 (control) 



TABLE 5.1a 

MEANS, STANDARD ERROR, DIFFERENCE, PERCENT OF GAIN, i\ND t RATIOS 



Group 
Trcatiacnt 
Kusber 


Treatoe 


nt Mean 


Adjusted Mean 


SE Adjusted Mean 


Adjusted 
Mean 
Difference 


Percent 
of 
Gain 


Post-Treatment t Ratios , 
(Between) 


Prc- 


Post- 


Pre- 


Post- 


Pre- 


Post- 


Groups 
1 and 2 


Groups 
2 and 3 


Groups 
1 and 3 , 


1 


7.6721 


11.8689 


7.6553 


11.8794 


0.3410 


0.2478 


4.2241 


35.55 


5.52** 


3.83** 


9.3:** 


2 


7.3492 


9.3413 


7.4318 


9.9564 


0.3368 


0.2451 


2.5246 


25.35 


Statistlca 
* « -0'5 


il SieiTlficance : 


3 


8.0312 


8.7500 


7.9660 


8.6266 


0.3374 


0.2456 


0.6606 


7.65 


** » .01 level of confidence 



ERIC 



r*^^- TABLE 5,2 r V 

CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY ANALYSIS OF COVARIAKCE WITH ML1.TIPLE COVARIATES " FOR ALL GROUPS^ 



14 



Source 


Variable 2 (Sense of Personal Worth) 


Pre-Treatmcnt Analysla 


Post^Treatment Analysis 


DP 


. YY 


Sum-Squares 
<Due) 


Sum'Squares 
(About) 


Adj 
DF 


Mean-Square 


DF 


YY 


SucD-Squares 
(Due) 


Sum^Squarcs 
(About) 


AdJ 
DF 


Mean-Square 


Treatment 
C Between) 


2 


10.658^» 










2 


200,4668 










Error 

(Wlthtn)' 


185 


1692,5066 


160, :i 749 


1532.1317 


ISO 


8.5113 


1S3 


1447. 44S2 


633.9126 


813.5357 


179 


4.5449 


TreAtoeat 
+ Error 
(Total) 


187 


1703.1650 


161.3587 


1541.8064 


182 




187 


1647.9150 


628,0515 


1019.8635 


131 




Difference for Teacing Adjusted TrcuCoent Neantf 


9.6747 


2 


4.8373 




206.3279 


2 

- 


103.1639 


F ( 2, 180 ) « .568 


F ( 2, 179 ) « 22.699 



Multiple covarlatea: age, achievement (reading and mathematics), sex, and 3>fjsc-treati2P.nt score of self ^concept ccnponenr 
'^Treatment groups: 1 (atructured) » 2 (unstructured), 3 (control) 



TABLE 5.2a 

KEANS, STANDARD ERROR, DIFFERENCE, PERCENT OF GAIN, AND t RATIOS 



Group 
Treatraent 
Nuiaber 


Treatme 


nt Mean 


Adjusted Mean 


SE Adjusted Mean 


Adjusted 
Mean 
Difference 


Percent . 
of 
Gain 


Post-Treatoent t Ratios 
(Between) 


Pre- 


Post- 


Pre- 


Post- ' 


Pre- 


Post' 


Groups 
1 and 2 


Groups 
2 and 3 


Groups 
1 and 3 


, 1 


9.8689 ' 


12.3115 


9.94-38 


12.2635 


0.3766 


0.2754 


2.3197 
1 — 


18.91 


3.02** 


3.80** ■ 


6.82^<* 


2 


9.4444 


10.9048 


9.4464 


11.0984 


0.3720 


0.2724 


i 

1.65^b 


14.88 


Statistic 

A' _ r 


al Slgnlfic 


ancti: 


3 


10.0000 


9.7813 


9.9267 


9.6364 


0.3726 


0.2724 


/ 

*-qvi903 


- 3.01 


** .01 level of confidence 



[ERIC 



TABIE 5.3 



CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE WITH MULTIPLE COVARIATES^ FOR ALL GROUPS 



Source 


Variable 3 (Feeling of Belonging) 


Pre<-TreattQent Analysis 


Post-Treatment Analysis 




BF 


YV 


Sixm-Squares 
(Due) 


Sum-Squares 
(About) 


AdJ 
DF 


Mean-Square 


DF 


TY 


Sus'Squares 
(Due) 


Sum-Squsres 
(About) 


AdJ 
DF 


Mean-Square 


TreatTtcnt 
(Between^ 


2 


3.4927 










2 


123.2043 










Error 

(Within) 


185 


2033.3372 


147.6692 


1885. 667S 


180 


10.4759 


185 


1345.0244 


669.2942 


675.7303 


179 


3.7750 


Tr element 
+ Error 
(Total) 


187 


2036.3298 


149.2699 


1887.5600 


182- 




187 


1468.2238 


654.8751 


813.3536 


181 




Dlffist€nc« for Testing Adjusted Treatment Means 


1.8920 


2 


.9460 




137.6234 


2 


68.8.117 


F (2, 180 ) - .090 


. F ( 2, 179 ) -« 18.228 



Multiple covariates: age, achievement (reading and laatlieisatics), $ex, and post-'treatment score o£ self "Concept cocaponcnt 



'Treatoent groups: 1 (structured) j 2 (unstructured), 3 (control) 

TABLE 



MEAKS, STANDARD ERROR, DIFFERENCE » PERCENT OF GAIN, AND t RATIOS 



Group 
Treatment 
Nucber 


Treatment Mean 


Adjusted Mean 


SE Adjusted Mean 


Adjusted 
Mean 
Difference 


Percent 
of 
Gain 


Post-Treatment t Ratios 
(Between) 


Pre- 


Poat- 


Pre- 


Post- 


Pre- 


Post- 


Groups 
1 and 2 


Groups 
2 and 3 


Groups 
1 and 3 


1 


10.3115 


12.6721 


10.4306 


12.7016 


0.4178 


0-2508 


2.2710 


17.87 


2.05* 


4.00** 


6.00** 


2 


10.2063 


11.8889 


10.2076 


11.9802 


0.4127 


0.2478 


1.7726 


14.79 


Statistical Significance: 
* « .05 level of confidence 
** « .01 level of confidence 


3 


10.5312 


10/7031 


10.4165 


10.5851 


0.4133 


0.2481 


.1686 


1.59 



TABLE 5.4 



CALIFORNIA TKST OF PEKSONALITY ANALYSIS OF COVAia<\NCE WITH MULTIPLE COVARIATES^ FOR ALL GROUPS^ 





^ Total Personal Adjustment 


Source 


Pre-TreatoenC Analysis 


Post-Treatmenb Analyois 


DP 


YY 


Sum-Squares 
(Due) 


Sum-Squares 
(About) 


Adj 
DP 


Mean-Square 


DP 


n 


SuiD-Squares 
(Due) 


Sum^Squarea 
(About > 


Adj 
DP 


Mean-Square 


Trcatinent 
(Between) 


2 


i 

289.8242 










2 


6402.3594 


\ 

! 








Error 

(Within) 


185 


40501.2852 


1540.8444 


38960.4409 


180 


t 

216.4469 


185 


40267.4531, 


20i4l.'9167 


20125.5364 


179 


112.4332 


Treatment 
+ Srror 
(Total) 


187 


40791.1094 


• 1589.7390 


39201.3706 


182 




187 


46669.8125 


18777.2412 


27892.5713 


131 




Difference tor Testing Adjusted Treatment Means 


240.9297 


2 


120.4648 




7767.0349 


2 


3883*5175 


F ( 2, 180 ) - .557 


F ( 2, 179 ) « 34.541 



^Multiple covarlaccs; agc» achieveaent (reading and csathematlcs), JiCx, and post-treatcient score of self -^concept component 



*TreatQcnt groups: X (Btructur«d), 2 (unstructured)^ 3 (control) 

TABLE 5.4a 



MEANS, STANDARD ERROR, DIFFErJEKCC , rZRCENT OF GAIN, AlCD t RATIOS 



Croup 
Treatment 
Nuaber 


Treatiaent Mean 


Adjusted Mean 


SE Adjusted Mean 


Adj us ted 
Mean 
Difference 


Percent 
of 
Gain 


Post -Trent cent t Ratios 
(Between) 


Pre- 


Post- 


Pie- 


Post- 


Pre- 


Post- 


Groups 
1 and 2 


Groups 
2 and 3 


Groups 
1 and 3 


1 


51.7377 


69. 9180 


51.8948 


69. 3909 


1.8991 


1.3689 


17.4961 


25.21 


4.54** 


3.86** 


8-37** 


2 


50.9365 


59.5079 


50.9237 


60.6467 


1.8759 


1.3537 


9.7230 


16.03 


Statistical Significance: 
* « .05 level of confidence 
** " .01 level of confidence 


3 


53.8594 


54.8281 


53.7222 


53.2564 


1.8789 


1.3566 


-0.4658 


- 0.87 



TABLE 6.1 . ' 14 

^ CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE WITH MULTIPLE COVARIATES^ FOR ALL GR0UP5' 

i 



Source 


Variable 1 (Social Standards) 


Pre-Treatmcnt Analysis 


Post-Treatment Analysis 


DF 


YY 


Sum-*S quares 
(Due) 


SuD-Squa'res 
(About) : 


AdJ 
DF 


Mean-Square 


DF 


YY 


Sum-Squares 
(Due) 


Suc]-Squ.ares 
f About) 


/dj 
DF 


Mean-Square 


Treatment 
(Between) 


2 


■ 118.5059 




/ 

{ 

I 
i 






2 


171.6147 










Error 

(Within) 


185 


A353.3452 


332.7080 


4020.6373 


180 


22.3369 


185 


1395,4651 


162.9274 


1232.5377 


179 


6.8857 


Treatment 
+ Error 
(Total) 


187 


4A 71. 8511 


365.9075 • 


4105.9436 


182 




187 


1567.0798 


121.3043 


1445.7755 


181 




Difference for testing Adjusted TreaCment Means 


85.3063 


2 


42.6532 




213.2378 


2 

_ . 1 


106.6189 


F { 2, 180 ) » 1.910 


F { 2, 179 ) « 15.484 



Multiple covartates: age, achievement (reodlng and matheiuatlca), sex, and pos t-tr^atiaenc score of self -^concept ccmponeut 
^Treatment groups: \ (structured), 2 (unstructured), 3 (control) 



TABLE 6.1a 

MEANS, STANDARD ERROR, DIFFERENCE, PERCENT OF GAIN, AND t RATIOS 



Croup 
Treatment 
Nuober 


Treatment Mean 


Adjusted Mean 


■ SE Adjusted Mean 


Adjus ted 
Mean 
Difference 


Percent 
of 
Gain 


Post-Treatnent t Ratios 
(Betveen) 


Pre- 


Post- 




Post- 


Pre- 


Post- 


Groups 
1 and 2 


Groups 
2 and 3 


Groups 
1 and 3 


1 


9.9180 


12.4590 


10.0373 


12.6389 


0.6101 


0.3403 


2.6016 


20.58 


4.16** 


1.21 


5.35** 


2 


10.650S 


10.6508 


10.66 73 


10.6516 


0.6026 


0.3346 


-0.0157 


- 0.14 


Statistical Significance: 

* 0.5 level of confidence 
** - 0.1 level of confidence 


3 


11.8437 


10.2500 


11.7139 


10 .0777 


0.6036 


0.3372 


-1.6362 


-16.23 



ERIC 



TABLE 6.2 ■ 

CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY i\NALYSIS OF COVARIANCE WITH MULTIPLE COVARIATES^ FOR ALL GROUPS^ 



Source 


Variable 2 (Social Skills) 


Pre-Treacment Analysis 


Post-Treatment Analysis 


DF 


n 


Sum^S quares 
(Due) 


Suo^Squares 
(About) 


AdJ 
DF 


Mean-S quare 


DF 


YY 


Su[a>S<;uares 
(Due) 


Sum-Squares 
(About) 


Adj 
DF 


Hean-Square 


Treactnent 
(Between) 


2 


2.62S2 










2 


218,7788' 










Error 

(Within) 


185 


1135.0103 


1A6.9331 


988.0771 


180 


5.4893 


185 


1111.3276 


303.1599 


808.1678 


179 


4.5149 


Treatment 
+ Error 
(Total) 


187 


1137.6384 


148.5264 


989.1120 


182 




187 


1330.1064 


279.0842 


1051.0223 


181 




Difference for Testing Adjusted Treatment Means 


1.03^9 


2 


.5174 




242,8545 


2 


121.4272 


F ( 2, 180 ) - .094 j 


F ( 2, 179 ) - 26.895 



"^Multiple covariatea: age, achievement (reading and naLhematics), sex, and post-treatment score of self-^concept component 



^Treatment groups: 1 (structured), 2 (unstructured), 3 (control) 

TABLE 6.2a 



MEANS, STANDARD ERROR, DIFFERENCE, PERCENT OF GAIN, AND t RATIOS 



f 

Croup 
Treatment 
Kuober 


Treatme 


nt Mean 


Adjusted Mean 


SE Adjusted Mean 


Adjusted 
Mean 
Difference 


Percent 
of 
Gain 


Post-Treatment t Ratios 
(Between) 


Pre- 


Post- 


Pie- 


Post- 


Pre- 


Posc- 


Groups 
1 and 2 


Groups 
2 and 3 


Groups 
, 1 and 3 


1 


9.2459 


11.7049 


9.3578 


11.8302 


0.3024 


0.2743 


2.4724 


20.?.9 


4,30**; 


3.08** 


7,36** 


2 


9.4762 


10.2222 


9.5211 


10.1727 


0.2987 


0.2710 


0.6516 


6.40 


Statistics 
* - .05 


al Signifies 
level of cc 


nee: 

mfidence 


3 . 


9.5156 


9,0625 


9.3647 


8.9918 


0.2992 


0.2714 


-0.3729 


- 4.14 


** " .01 level of confidence 



ERIC 



TABLE 6.3 146 
CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY ANALYSIS OF COVARIAKCE WITH MULTIPLE COVARIATES^ FOR ALL GROUPS^ 





Variable 3 (Anti-social Tendencies) 


} Source 


Pre-Treatment Analysis 


Post-Treatment Analysis 


DF 


YY 


Sun-Squares 
(Due) 


Sum-Squarefl 
(About) 


Adj 
DF 


Mean-Square 




YY 


SuTB-Squares 
(Due) 


Sux-Squarea 
(About) 


AdJ 
DF 


Mean-Square 


iTreatoenC 
(BeLveen) 


2 


38.86A6 










2 


340.5966 










Error 

CWithln) 


185 


1839.0717 


123.7301 


1715.3416 


180^ 


9.5297 


185 


1963.7599 


481.0274 


1482.7325 


179 


8.2S34 


Treatment 
+ Error 
(Total) 


187 


1877.9363 


135 .0^59 


17A2.8904 


182 




187 


2304.3564 


481.5287 


1822.8277 


181 




i^lfftTence for testing Adjusted Treatncnt Means 


2/.5'i89 


2 


13.7744 




340.0953 


2 


170.0476 


F ( 2, 180 ) " 1.4A5 


F ( 2, 179 ) « 20.57.9 



Multiple covarlatcs: age, achievement (reading and oatheaatics)^ sex, and post^-treatiaent: scorti of se.lf ^concept ccn:pcnv»n.t 
^Treatnent groups: I (etructured), 2 (unstructured), 3 (control) 



TABLE 6.3a 

KE/\NS, STANDARD ERROR, DIFFERENCE, PERCEMT OF GAIN, AND c RATIOS 



' 

Group 
Treatcent 
Number 


Treatment Mean 


Adjusted Mean 


SE' Adjusted Mean 


Adjusted 
Mean 
Difference 


Percent 
of 
Gain 


PosC-Treacr.ent c Ratios 
(Between) 


Pre- 


Post- 


Pre- 
t 


Posc- 


Pre- 


Post- 


Groups 
1 and 2 


Groups 
2 and 3 


Groups 
1 and 3 


1 


7.4098 


10.9344 


7.4888 


11.0058 


0.3985 


0.3716 


3.5170 


31.95 


3^27** 


1.84* 


6. CO** 


2 


7.2063 


7.7302 


7.2242 


7.9276 


0.3936 


0.36BI 


.0.7034 


8.87 


Statistical Significance: 

* = .05 lev^l of confidence 


3 


8.2500 


8.5781 


8.1572 


8.3157 


0^3942 


0.3694 


0.1585 


1.90 


** ^ .01 level of confidence 



ERIC 



TABLE 6. A 

CALIFORNIA TEST OF PE^ISONALITY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE WITH >tULTIPLE COVARIATES^ FOR ALL GROUPS*^ ' 



14 



J 

Source 


Variable 4 (Family Relations) 


Pre-Treatmcnt Analysis 


Post-Treatnent Analysis 


DF 


YY 


Suo>Squares 
(Due) 


SucQ^SaQarcs 
(About )^ 


AdJ 
DF 


Mean -5 qua re 


DP 


YY 


Sum~Squares 
* (Due) 


Sura-Squares 
•(About) 


AdJ 
DF 


Mean-Square 


TreaCtaent 
(Between) 


2 


.748A 




f 

I 
I 
1 
/ 




10.6911 1 


2 


173.1594 










Error 

(Within) 


185 


2016. 7U5 ' 


92.3246 


1924.3899 


180 




185 


1325.0693 


540.3441 


1284.7252 


179 


7.1772 


TreaCnient 
-t- Error 
(Total) 


187 


2017.4629 


92.5309" 


1924.9320 


182 




187 


1998.2288 


524.5031 


1473^7257 


181 




Dlffiirence for Testing Adjusted Treatment Means 


,5421 


2 


.2711 1 




189.0005 


2 

- 


94.5002 


1 

F. ( 2, 180 ) = .025 ■ 


F ( 2, 179 ) =» 13.167 



^.ultiple covariates: age, achievement (reading and tniatheraaties) , sex, and post-Crcatnent score of salf-concept component 
.^Treatment groups: 1 (structured), 2 (unstructured), 3 (control) 



MEANS, STANDARD ERROR, DIFFERENCE, PERCENT OF GAIN, AND t RATIOS 



Group 
Treacrienc 
Number 


Treatment Mean 


Adjusted Mean 


SE Adjusted. Mean 


Adjusted 
Mean 
Difference 


Percent 
of 
Gain 


1 

Post-Treatnent t Ratios 
(Between) 


Pre- 


Poet- 


Pre- 


Post- 


Pre- 


Post- 


Groups 
1 and 2 


Groups 
2 and 3 


Groups 
1 and 3 


1 


9.0000 


11.5410 


9,0166 


11,6175 


0.4221 


0.3459 


2.6009 


22.38 


3.27** 


1.84* 


6.00** 


2 


9.1429 


10.0159 


9.1019 


10.0257 


0.4169 


0.3416 


0.9238 


9.21 


Statistical Signific 


ance; 


3- 


9.1250 


9.2188 


9.1499 


9.1362 


0.4176 


0.3422 


-0.0137 


- 0.14 


** » .01 level of confidence 



TABLS 6.5 

CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE WITH MULTIPLE COVAKIATES^ FOR ALL GROUPS^ 



Source 


Variable 5 (School Relations) 


Pre -Treatment Analysiu 


Post-Treatment Analysis 


DP 


n 


Sum-Squares 
(Due) 


Sum-Squares 
(About) 


Adj 
DP 


Mean -Square 


DF 




SuD-Squares 
(Due) 


Sura-Squares 
■ (About) 


AdJ 
DF 


Mean-Square 


Trcatccent 
(3etu(»en} 


2 


21.4242 










2 


169,1541 










Error 

(Within) 


•185 


1502.2780 


40.3409 


1461.9370 


180 


8.1219 


185 


1853.3726 


289.1536 


1564.2190 


179 


8.7387 


Treatraent 
+ Error 
(Total) 


187 


1523.7021 


37.5584 


1486.1438 


182 




- 187 


2022.5266 


217.6843 


1^804.8783 


181 




difference for Testing Adjusted Treatment Means 


24.2067 


2 


12.1034 

! 


240.6593 


:2 40, 6593 

i 


2 

- 


120.3296 


F ( 2, 180 ) = 1.490 j 


F ( 2, 179 ) « as. 770 



^Multiple covariatcs; age, achievement (reading and mathematics), sex^ and post-treatment score of self-«concept conponent 



^Treatment groups: 1 (structured), 2 (unstructured), 3 (control) 



TABLE 6.5a 

MEANS, STANDARD ERROR", DIFFERENCE, PERCENT OF GAIN, AND t RATIOS 



Group 
Treatment 
Nucber 


Treatment Mean 


Adjusted Mean 


SE Adjusted Mean 


Adjusted 
Mean 
Difference 


Percent 
of 
Gain 


Post-Treatment t Ratios 
■ (Betveen) 


pre- 


Pos t- 


Pre>- 


Post- 


Pre- 


Post- 


Groups : 
1 and 2 


Groups 
2 and 3 


Groups 
1 and 3 


1 


7.9672 


10.8689 


7.9889 


11.0602 


0.3679 


0.3821 


3.0713 


27.76 


1.48 j 


3.71** 


5.17** 


2 


8,0159 


10,1270 


7.9478 


10.2640 


0.3634 


0.3776 


2.3162 


22.56 


Statistical Signific 


ance : 


3 . 


8.7031 


8.5938 


8.7494 


8.2765 


0.3640 


0.3796 


-0,4729 


- 5.71 


;.uj j.evei or contidence 
« .01 level of confidence 



I 



TABLE 6,6 

CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY AN^VLYSIS OF COVARIANCE WITH MULTIPLE COVARIATES^ FOR ALL GROUPS^ 



14 



Source 


* ~ " 1 
Total Social Adjustment 


Pre-Trcatmcnc Analysis 


Post-Treatment Analysis | 


DF 




Sum'Squarea 
(Due) 


Sum-Squares 
(About) 


AdJ 
DF 


Mean-Square 


DF 




Sum-5 quares 
(Due) 


Sum-Squares 
(About) 


AdJ 
DF 


Mean-Square 


Treatoenc 
(Between) 


2 


150.8594 










2 


6347.6172 










Error 

(Within) 


185 


30471.5000 


3490.7599 


26980.7402 


180 


149.8930 


185 


31788,3203 


8872.0516 


22916.2686 


179 


128.0238 


Treacmenc 
+ Error 
(Total) 


187 • 


30622.3594 


3558.7002 


27063,6592 


182 




187 


38135-9375 


7767.6415 


30368.2959 


131 




Difference for Testing Adjusted Treatoenc Means 


82.9189 


2 


41.4595 




745: J 


2 


3726.0137 


F ( 2, 180 ) = .277 


F ( 2, 179 ) - 29.104 |. 



Multiple covariates: age, achievement (reading and mathematics), sex, and post- treatment score of self-^concept component 
^Treatment groups: 1 (structured) « 2 (unstructured), 3 (control) 



TABLE 6.6a 

MEANS, STANDARD ERR0R» DIFFERENCE, PERCENT OF GAIN, AND t RATIOS. 



Group 
Treatment 


Treatme 


nt Mean 


Adjusted Mean 


SE Adjusted Mean 


Ad jus ted 
Mean 
Difference 


Percent 
of 
Gain 


= 

Post-Treatinent t Ratios 
(Between) 


Number 


Pre- 


Post- 


Pie-, 


Pos t- 


Pre- 


Post- 


Groups 
1 and 2 


Groups 
2 and 3 


Groups 
1 and 3 


1 


53.0000 


69.7377 


53.3869 


70-4656 


1.5804 


1.4613 


17.0787 


24.23 


• 5.23** 


2.29* 


7.49** 


2 


53.9365 


59.5397 


53*. 7664 


59.7357 


1.5611 


1.4429 


5.9693 


9.99 


^Statistical Signifies 
* " .05 level of c 


ince: 

onf idence 


3 


55.1875 


55.9531 


54.9861. 


55.0664 


1.5635 


1.4464 ' 


0.0803 


.14 


** * .01 level of confidence 
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TABLE 7 



CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY .ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE WITH MULTIPLE COVARIATES^ FOR ALL GROUPS^ 



Source 


Total Adjustment 


Pre-Treatment Analysis 


Post -Treatment Analysis 


DF 


YY 


Sim-Squares 
(Due) 


Siim-S^<(Uare8 
(About) 


Adj 
DF 


Mean-Square j 


DF 


YY 


Sum-Squares 
(Due) 


SuiQ^Squares 
(About) 


Adj 
DF 


Mean -Square 


Treacmenc 
(Betveen) 


2 


973.1875 




/ 

• < 




1 


2 


25129.3438 










Error 

CVJlthln) 


185 


114348.6875 


8021.6830 


106327.0049 


180 


590.7056 1 


185 


115467.0000 


49383.2109 


66083.7891 


179 


369.1832 


Treatment 
+ Error 
(Total) 


187 


115321.8750 


8323.4525 


106998.4229 


182 




187 


140596.3438 


44403.6772 


. 96192.6660 


181 




Difference for Testing Adjusted Treatment Means 


671.4180 


2 


335.7090 




30108.8770 


2 


15054.4385 


F C 2, 180 ) = .568 


F ( 2, 179 ) "^0.778 J 



^lultiple covarlates: age, achievement (reading and mathematics), sex, and post-treatment scora of self-concept ccnponent 
^Trisatment groups: I (structured), 2 (unstructured), 3 (control) 



T/VBLE 7a 



MEANS, STAl^DARD ERROR, DIFFERENCE, PERCENT OF GAIN, AND t RATIOS 



Group 
Treatnant 
Kunber 


Treatment Mean 


Adjusted Mean 


SE Adjusted Mean 


Adjusted 
Mean 
Difference 


Percent 
of 
Gain 


Post-Treatment, t Ratios 
(Setveen) 


Pre- 


Post- 


Pre- 


Post- 


Pre- 


Post- 


Groups 
1 and 2 


Groups 
2 and 3 


Groups 
1 and 3 


1 . 


104.2787 


138.7049 


104.7664 


139. 1684 


3.1374 


2.4ail 


35.2020 


25.14 


5.50** 


3.56** 


9.C3** 


2 


104.0952 


119.4286 


104.1041 


120.7758 ' 


3,0990 


•2.4521 


16.6717 


13.80 


Statistic 
* = .0 


al Signifies 
5 level of c 


mce : 

lonf idence 


3 


108.9844 


110.9531 


108.5108 


108,4227 


3.1039 


2.4589 


- 0.0881 


- .08 


** « .01 level of confidence 
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APPEI-IDIX B 



• , A GUIDE FOR PUPIL PERSONNEL SPECI7^.LISTS 

By 

Frances White Hughes 

• ■ • ' 

• Pro'iect Stci to mcnt 

Published reports of city-wide achievement in read- 
ing and mathematics as measured by the Sequential Tests of 
Educational' Progress administered in the Spring of 1969 
shov7 that pupils from the five schools participating in 
this project are near the bottom of the list of the city's 
thirty junior high schools* One' of the assumptiqns in 
this study is that most children v/ho experience such diffi- 
culties do so because they lack confidence in their ability 
tio read and do number v;ork. It is further assumed that" 
continued lev; achievement feeds the child's concept of 3.ow 
self-esteem v/ith'its attendant manifestations of various 
forms of personal and fsocial maladjustment. The effort in 
this study v/ill be to reverse the aforementioned cycle lead- 
ing deeper into maladjustment by counseling v/ith the paifents 

152 
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of the children so afflicted so as to roach them indirectly. 

The counseling approach referred to will be in di- 
rect opposition to the widely -held notion that a one-to-one 
relationship betv;een pupil and pupil personnel specialist 
is required in order to effect meaningful change in certain 
learning related behaviors (Shaw, NASSP Journal, 1968) • 
Though educator's are wont to say that counseling is for 
every child, every pupil personnel specialist, especial 3.y 
the scliool counselor, knows that engaging in a series of 
meaningful, in-depth, one-to-one conferences and follow- 
up sessions with every child is quite impossible to accom- 
plish in secondary school wh^a^t with counselor-counselee 
ratios often running to 350:1 and more. 

Everyone involved in this experiment, pupil person- 
nel specialists as well as parents, v;ill operate on the as- 
sumption that guidance and counseling is not only the ''just 
due" of every child, but that it is possible to reach every 
child through significant intermediaries who have a respon- 
sibility for shaping the educational environment of the child 
Because the intention here is for each interiDcdiary or signi- 
ficant adult ("significant other") to provide the much sought 
after one-to-one relationship by • transmitting to his or her 
child'' v;]iat is learned in the- gro.up discussionf> and counseling 
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sessions, tlie element of instruction also enters the process. 

There v/ill be two counseling teams made up of profes- 
sionals vjho bring varied backgrounds as former teachers of 
English and reading, social studies, science, mathematics, 
and fine arts; as counselors; as clinicians skilled in using 
their subject areas (reading, in this case) for therapeutic 
purposes; and as educational specialists and supervisors. 
Counselors are the regular seventh grade counselors from 
the oarticioating schools; the reading clinicians are trainers 
of inner-city "reading teachers and Teacher Corps int^erns as 
are the educational specialists in mathematics and childhood 
learning dif f iculties • The latter tv/u are eitlier native Lo 
the area or employed at one of the area elementary schools. 
The one v/hose entire life was spent in the area prior to her 
going to college is currently a program developer for the 
National educational Television production, "Seasame Street, *' 
the Washington office. ' ' 

The aims and objectives, the time allotment, the 
overall policy, methodology,- and content, the olojectives — • 
program, intermediate and terminal are identical and v;ill 
be stated for general use to be followed by both teams. 
A specific statement has been prepared for each team to fol- 
lov/ v;ith regard to the procedure it should follov/ in its 
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development of process and certain secondary objectives » 

A X m s and Ob i e c 1 1 v e s 

I. Aims 

A» General 

Through tlie indirect focus of counseling with 
parents in a community school setting, the goal is 
to enable them to understand how to recognize the . 
existence of and deal v/ith those problems of per-- 
sonal and social adjustmiant in their children vWiich 
are directly related to the development and enhance- 
ment of self-esteem and self-v^orth (the self-concept) 
B. Specific 

!• To help parents understand self-concept and the 
important relationship it bears on the complete 
developmental cycle through v;hich a human being 
• passes in general and on childhood .and early 
adolescence problems of personal, social, and 
school adjustment in particular; 

; -2 . ■■ To give--p^ an -appreciation 'of- the- sympto-' 

matic implications concerning the quality of 
previously unidentified individual adjustments 
as revealed in synthesi^:ed reports of their 
children's responses on the Tennessee Self- 
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Concept Scale (TSCS) and the California Test 
of Personality (OTP); 
3. To promote group situations which provide for 
^ a maximum opportunity- for free interchange and 
parental participation in activity as v/ell as 

CI 

discuss ion ; and 
4» To demonstrate a model for community school 

guidance se^rvices for significant others which 
could conceivably add a new dimension to core 
program guidance services • 
11. Obj ective - ' , 

The objective is to provide a forum which has access 
to every kind of community resource available in the 
District of Columbia, and vi/here parents will v/ant to', 
gather for the purpose of collectively devising means 
of helping their children attain such nontraditional 
academic goals as positive self-concept, ego-develop- 
ment, honert values, attitudes, and aspirations, citi- 
zenship-'^-even the "freedom to bo like everybody else 
(Kluckhorn, 1968) "---and other important aspects of per- 
sonal growth. 
III. Program m oments • 
h . Location 

The sessions will be held at the Terrell Extended 
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Day Community School v;ith the pai-ticipants repre- 
senting their children v;ho attend Hamilton, Langley/ 
Shav;, Stuart, and Terrell .Junior High Schools. 
^ - ,P r o j c c t e d D u r a t i on 

!• Total program 20 weeks 

2. Division of activities 

a. Recruitment of personnel to. carry 
on the expe3:iment; of participants 
(parents and youth) ; orientation 
seosions and planning conferences 
wi.tli staff; assembling of supp-lie^s 
and materials; administering pre- 
and posttests; and collecting of ^ 
materials and data from staff . . . 1 weeks 

b. Once a week group sessions of 
two and one-half hours each 

wit}^ parents 13 weeks 

C • Characterd.s tics of the Participants and Subjects 
Particip a nts / — The participants (significant 
others) are the parents (one to a family) of the 
inner--city seventh grade youth (the subjects) who 
are to be counseled "^y means of the indirect focus 
in counseling knovjn as "counseling v/ith significant 
others." They will be separated into three groups 
by simple random selection with equal probability* 
The groups will be: structured. and unstructured ' 
(experimental) and control. 

Subje cts. — The subjects are 190 youth at the 



first 1g2vg1 of necondory Gducation (grade 7) whose 
mean reading and mathematics scores (STEP) are at 
the lower quartile (June 1969) for grade 6*9. Using 
these scores to assess school achievement, one would 
have to rate achievement as .*'low. " 

Inspection of their pretreatment TSCS profiles 
reveal that the subjects, when compared with groups 
that are categorized either as norm, psychiatric 
patient, juvenile offender, and high in personality 
integration, demonstrate characteristics of person- 
ality and mental health that are more nearly like 
those of the juvenile first offenders and the psychi- 
atric patients. ^^VJhen compared with the TSCS norm 
group, the self --concept scores of these two latter 
groups were rated as low. In the absence of local 
norms, and since the TSCS profiles of the subjects 
show them to be as' stated above, their self-concept 
scores must be rated as "low." 

Excunination of both the achievement and self-- 
concept scores of the subjects reveals that they 
appear to follow a pattern -of low reading and mathe- 
matics performance plus low self-concept. 

Initial findings on a second personality scale. 
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the California Test of Personality (CTP) # reveal 
that in no instance of either personal or social 
cidjustment docs the score of either of the three 
groups move to a point outside of or greater than 
the 20th percentile. This means that the scores of 
the subjects in this experiment are lower than the 
scorers of eighty percent of the examinees in the 
standardization group in total adjustment components; 
such as I Sense of Personal V7orth^ gpeling of Belong- - 
inq. Social Skills, and Family Relations • They are 
lov;er than 90 percent of the examinees in the stan- 
dardization group in Self-Reliance^ Social Standards^ 
7vnti-Social Tendencies, and School Relations'. Be- 
cause the foregoing self-concept related components 
of personal and social adjustment are so clearly 
delineated in the CTP, and tsince there is an alternate 
form of the CTP/ useful for time sampling, it v/ill 
be used to measure pretest-posttest gains in aware- 
ness of the self--concept related components of per- 
sonal and social adjustment* 
Pe r r > on n o 1 Requ i romon t s 
^- • Counno lin 'c f Teams 

Gx-Qi-tp 1 (St rue tujred ) 

... ■ . 
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Reading Clinician . - Miss Leilia Head 

MathGrnatics Educational 

Specialist - Mrs. Bessie c. Howard 

(altornate) Mrs. Vivienne C. Mozon 

Childhood Learning Difficulties ■ 

Specialist - Mrs. i\zalce Harrison 

Counj^elors - Section 7\--Mrs. Elizabeth C. Gray 

B- Mr. V7arren Griffin 
C- Mrs. Sara 7\. Moultrie 



b . . G roup 2 (Unstructured ) 

Reading clinician - Mrs. LaVergrie Walker 

Mathema-tics Education 

Specialist ■ - Mrs. Doris A* Quander 

Childhood Learning Difficulties 
^ Specialist - Miss Brenda L. Belton 

Counselors - Section 7^- ' Mr. Thomas P. .Beale 

Mrs. Johnette B* Kellcy 
C-Mrs. Florence Morse 

Human Resources Bank 

a . Board of Education, V7ard Representatives 

Mrs. Martha Swaim 

Ward 6, ' Hamilton and Stuart 



Mrs. Mattyc Taylor 

V7ard 5/ Hamilton and Langley 

Mrs. Evie M. vrashington 

V7ard 2, Shav; and- Terrell 

• Administrative Staff 

Dr. Benjamin J. Henley^ jr. 

Vice Superintendent of Schools 



3.Cil 



Mrs, Marguerite C. S(2ldon 

/^fifjxstant Superintendent., Dcparti-nont 

of Rummer Schools, continuing Education, 

and Urban Service Corps 

Mr, George R, Rhodes, Jr. 

Assistant Superintendent, Department 
of Secondary Education 

Mr. Robert E. Belt 

Supervising Director, Special Programs, 
^ ■ Department of Secondary Education 

Mrs. Erna R. chapman.- 

Supervising Director, Home Economics 

Mrs. Joanna S. Morris 

Assis-tant Supervisor, Library Services 

c • Department of pupil Personnel Services 

Mr. Nathaniel E. Hill 

Area Sujoervisor, Guidance Services 

Mr. Osv;ald V. Monroe 

: Area school Psychologist ^ - •, 

Mrs. Billie Austin 

Area School Social Worker 

Mr. Robert B. Farr 



Mr. Charles R. Lee ' 

Administrative Aide, Pupil Appraisal 

d Princ ip als and Othor Personnel of Particioa ting 
J un i or IT ig h S c ] icq .1 s . 



Director, Department of Pupil Appraisal 



Mrs. Evelyn A, Ehrman . ■ 

Assistant Director, Pupil Appraisal 



Mr. James R. Durbin 

--^ Educational-^.■SpQcialist— 




Mr. Clinton C, Mattingly-. 



liamxlton 
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Mrc. Mnrcjaret L. Murray - Langley 

Mr. Percy L. Ellis, Jr. - Shav; 

Mr. Charles Barton ^ - Stuart 

Mr. Sterling M. Derricotte - Terrell 



Mrs. Ernestine R. Thomas, 
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School Nurse - Terrell 

^ • Government ■ and Community Agoncie s 

Sergeant Leonard A. Maiden 

Narcotics Division, .Metropolitan Police 
Department . . . 

Miss Minnie Fink 

U.S. Public Health Service, Communicable 
Diseases. 

The Center-'Gity Community Corporation Staff 
for Northv/est I Redevelopment Area 

Facilitie s, Supplies and Materials; Equipment and 
Miscell a neous ' - . 

A. Facilities (and Services) 

^ .1. The Terrell Extended Day Community School build- 
ing, including the auditorium, community room, 
library, reading, and mathematics laboratories 
and adjoining classrooms ; the home economics 
suite, the art, typing, and recreation ropms; 
the gymnasium, basketball courts, and playground 
to be vised for parents and children. 

2. . Ci^ild care for parents participating in the- . . 

experiment, 

3. Piano, organ, and guitar lessons. 
" '13 . ^ Equip n^ont ' ' 

1. T^*/o film projectors; 16 mm. 
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2, T\'/o slide projectors, 35 mm. d 

3. ivo record players* . 

4* Eight tape recorders (six cassettes, two reel- 
to-reel) »' 

5. Two opaque or overhead projectors. 

6. Two lOO'-cup coffee makers. 

C . Supplies and Materials 

1.. Tennessee Self-Concept Scales, Counseling and 
Research Form and answer sheets, 225 copies of 
each. 

2. calif 03:nia Test of Personality booklets, and 
answer sheets,^ 225 copies of each. ^ 

3. California Test of Personality profiles^, 225 
coxjies of each. ' . " 

4. paperback books, reference books, workbooks, 
pamphlets . 

5. School letterhead, envelopes , ^ bond, manifold, 
carbon ditto masters, mimeograph paper, stencils, 
and miscellaneous. 

6. Phonograph records. 
.7. Reel-to-reel tapes. 

8. Miscel3any as requested. 

^ cost to Participants 

The cost to participants v;ill be only those ex- 
penses which they themselves might v;ish to incur. 

. portal-to--portal transportation will be furnished 
for those v;ho request , it as" well as all other educa'- 
tional supplies, materials, and equipment. 



Gen o ra]. Method 
After having sent out the first invitations to par- 
ents in December, 1969| by the 1900 seventh grade youth, 
themselves,- and receiving just under 100 acceptances by the 
beginning of the Christmas holidays, this writer decided to •* 
form a pilot group from the parents who had responded. Ac- 
cordingly, they v/ere invited to attend such a meeting v/hich 
v;as held on January' 29, 1970. Sixty-three parents attended 
and engaged in a lively session with'^the Board of Education 
representative from V7ard 2, the educational specialists from 
the three adjacent Neighborhood Planning Councils, the coun- 
seling team, the community school staff and the coordinator. 
The exchange betv;een parents and the aforementioned resources 
people and staff provided each group (parents, educators, 
community v/orkers) with a great deal of insight into the atti 
tudes and feelings of the other and into v;ays and means of 
recruiting the parents of the seventh grade youth from the 
five schools. For example, one father v/anted to know, "Are 
your counselors going to use a lot of big words or are they 
going to talk so v/e can understand them?" This question 
generated a fair amount of discussion. The parents v;erc 
clearly indicating that they were ' interested as long as they 
.'jpuld be sure of maintaining their own in the company of 
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profossionals.s ' As previously indicated^ various/reasons 
for thinking tliey might not be able to attend v;ere heard, 
'and assurances were given. to parents that the problems which 
they seemed to present would be resolved. With these assur- 
ances, parents began to plan» 

Telephone brigades were formed, a father went to a 
local television station and received assistance in video- • 
taping a message to the parents of seventh grade youth in 
the five participating schools • The message v;as telecast 
at different times of the day and night for one,v7eek announc 
ing the experiment. The V7ard 2 Board of Education member 
invited thi« v/riter to appear on. Tier televiaiou shov^ with 
the /assistant Superintendent for Secondary Education along" 
with a former Board member. This, group comprised a panel 
which discussed the important position occupied by parents 
in shaping and maintaining an educational environment for 
their children in cooperation with the school.' The panel 
stressed the contribution that could' be made to guidance 
services througli informed parents serving as intermediaries. 
The combined efforts of the pilot group of parents with 
their telephone brigade, the broad coverage by the press 
as well as radio and teJ.evision, and finally, the sending 
of the second invitation by mail with a scl^-addrcssed 
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postage-guarantGod envelope enclosed for returning the acknow- 
*\ 

ledgement foi'm brought an entirely different response from 
parents. The details of. the random assignment of parents 
to groups appear in the body of the dissertation in Cliapter 
IV» .The information v/hich follov/s is irirovided in keeping 
with the original intent of this section v/hich was to provide 
a guide for pupil pex'sonnel specialists working in this pro-- 
ject. . 

Each experimental or large group (struetured, un- 
structured) contains sixty-six parents* The focus wxll be- 
en helping parents identify the evidences of maladjustment 
thcit might be caused by the frustrations engendered by failure 
to learn; such' as^ the motor-learner v/ho is being pressured 
unduly to be a learner via verbal symbols and abstract ideas, 
or" vice-versa. Once identified, the large-group counseling 
team will work v/ith parents to: 

1. give tliem approaches to reading and study techniquesr 
v/hich they can. sliare with their children; 

2. prescribe reading materials for parents v;hich they can 
share v;ith their children that are designed to increase 
mental hygiene as v/ell as an av/areness of a variety of 
acceptable means of v;orking through anxi-^tj.es, anti-social i 
tendencies, feelings of inferiority, and the like; 
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3» devise meaningful computational exporicnccs involved 
. ^. with evGi-yclay living v/hich vjill enable parents to use 
the mathematical principles which seventh gji^ade youth 
are currently learning in school as a means of communi-- 
• eating with their children; such as helping understand 
hov; to discuss and apply a problem involving decimals^ 
percentages, interest, and the like;. 

4. helping parfents recognise the possible existence of 
certain pliysical conditions v/hich, if referred for 
medical attention could bo remedied so that the child 
could measure up to his learning capacity. Some of these 
physical conditions might be impaired hearing: or limited- 
vision. 

The large group sessions v;ill provide counselors 
v;ith ample opportunity to get acquainted, on an in--depth 
level, with the parents in their small discussion groups. 
The greater intimacy of th'e small groups will provide coun- 
selors v;it]i a deeper insight into the nature of a parent's 
behavior in relatj.on to his child's problems. Combining ihe 
kncv/ledge gained of parents and their children in the fore- 
going manner, counselors will be better able to enter into 
meaningful counseling relationships v/ith parents to help them 
change their behavior as the need' might indicate in order to 
rend«'»r tliem offcctivo in changing that of their children. 
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■ Each grou}p, the large groups will alternate meeting 
places inasmuch as the school only has one fully equipped 
reading laboratory and one mathematics laboratory » When 
parents fox-m interest groups around their principals and 
Board, representatives, they will naturally subdivide into 
groups respectively. The small discussion groups will meet 
in their assigned rooms every v;eek following each large- 
group snssion. 

When there is no special lecture, testing program, 
reception,- or meeting of special interest groups, the weekly 
worJcshop. session v/ill last from 7:00 to 9:20 P*M^, v/ith each 
division lasting for one houi:..,. and. .five minutes* If there is 
a special event, the large groups session time will be used 
as v/ell as extended, if necessary • However, there will ' 
alv/ays be a small group discussion at each meeting* When 
resource people ax^e scheduled, they will spend forty-five 
minutes with each large group (structured, unstructured) 
separately, back-to-baclCp in so?ae ins.^ances^ there v;ill 
be tv/o x-esource people who will exchange places with each 
otlier* In other, -instances, v/hilc the resource person is 
with one group, the other, group will go on with its aiormal 
activity. That group, ]iowcver, v;ill be prepared to suspend 
activity when the resource person arrives* When there is no 
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special reception v;ith substantial food provided in lieu of 
dinner, there v/ill alv/ays be two coffee urns v;ith hot water 
for tea or coffee as well as cookies or pastries, in the hall 
convenient to the meeting rooms* 

Betv/een sessions, counselling team members or parents 
may submit materials to the community school office to be ' 
typed, dittoed, or mimeogrophed* They also may submit their 
requests for supplies and audiovisual equipment as listed 
under Facilities, Supplies, Materials, Equipme^it.,^ and Mis- 
cellaneous. While reel-to-reel tapes as v/ell as cassette 
tapes will be available for taping an entire session, and 
may be retained for a time, the stockpile of tapes is such 
that it will be necessary tov erase and reuse a tare, from 
time to time. - 

Although more than one of most of the films are procur 
able through the facilities of both the D.C* Pub].ic Schools 
and Public Library film libraries, there may be occasions" 
v/hen only one copy of a film is^ available that both groups 
might v/ish to see,. V7hen this happens, . the films will be 
shovm to each large group back-to-^back. Because of the 
nature of the system for requesting- and obtaining films from 
the tv;o sources mentioned above, the fi^lms listed in the 
outline will be reserved in duplicate and madb^ available 
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each week as indicated • If groups wish to consult the cata- 
logs and order other films, they should turn in their re- 
quests from ten days to two weeks in advance. This enables 
the coordi^^ator to secure them as well as to view them and 
discuss them with the team desiring to use them. 

The first session v;ill actually consist of ''making 
contacts. Each parent will be • telephoned or called upon" 
in his home by his small-group counselor. These personal 
contacts }:)etv;een counselor and parent are a' fo-llQy;-up of 
the letters v/hich were sent earlier to every pax^ent^vho 
promised to participate. In his letter^ each parent was 
given the name and letter symbol {A, B, or C) of his personal 
counselor and small discussion group. Each parent was in- 
structed as to how to make himself knovm to. his personal 
counse].or on the evening of registration. Parents were ad- 
vised that their personal counselors v/ould contact them 
either by telephone or home visit. The contacts actually 
will amount to' interviev/s during which counselors will as- 
certain whether or hot parents v/ill need transportation, 
bal:)y-sitting services (including arrangements for older 
children). (Small children must be toilet trained and should 
be at least five years of age. Milk and cookies v;ill be 
provided for them along with t])eir play activities.) 
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Extended day community school staff will be detailed as 
needed to provide the aforementioned services. 

Beginning at 6:00 P.M. on registration evening (ses- 
sion nuiTibor tv/o) , parents v/ill be registered by their coun- 
selors and presented with name tags containing their large 
and small ^roup room numbers • Their personal counselors 
will be v/earing identifying name tags also. Three of the 
clinicians will assist with registration and the other three 
will assist v/ith other details, h Neighborhood youth Corps 
attendant v;ill be v;aiting to talee tlie small children to a 
play area in the girls* gymnasium while ■ older children will 
be able to choose between guitar classes, art, typii"ig, basket 
ball, table games, and tutoring. in each case, either an 
attendant or the teacher Of the activity- will be in tlje regis 
tration area to receive the children. 

After* registering, parents v/ill be directed to the 
community room where they will be received by this writer 
(the coordinator) , the Board of Education representative 
from Ward 2, in which tv;6 of the participating schools are 
located, the principal of the host school, and the other 
three clinicians. 

At 7:00 P.M- counselors W;.ll escort their separate 
small groups to the designated laboratory (reading or 
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mathematics) vihore they wi3.1 remain until 8:45, Each group 
will view tv;o inotion pictures and be involved in questions 
and answers following a. panel discussion aimed at setting 
the tone for and discussing the real purposes of this experi*- 
ment, the gainr^ hoped for, and the specif i.c contribution 
that can be. made to its success by the counseling and the 
built-in learning experiences provided. Included in the 
discussion v;ill be a brief .;>tatemerit to parents advising them 
that they v;ill be taking the same self-concept scales their 
children took---not to be scored, but to .be compared,, by 
tliem, v/ith their children's scores on the corresponding 
scale, 

V7hen the large experimental groups subdivide into 
the three smaller groups and' go to their individual rooms/ 
the clinicians from each group v/ill remain in their respec-- 
tive rooms to make anecdotal or - other notes about the large 
group session and to plan for the coming week or weeks. 
The coordinator will spend a part of each session observing 
each large group,, a part of * each session observing each 
small group, and a part of each session with each group of 
clinicians after they have released . tlieir large groups. 

The. tlirce subdivisions of each large group will 
contain tv;enty-tv;o parents eaclv. V7hen these groups meet 
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separately, the ground ru3.Gs for the? structured group will 
be discussed with them by fchciir counselors. The three smaller 
subdivisions of the unstructured group will make their ovm * 
separate ground rules. After these are understood, tlie sub- 
divisions of tv/cnty-tv/o will proceed to arrange themselves 
in smaller discussion groups. Counselors will move between 
or among their smaller groups seeking patterns, principles, 
find generalizations in^the parents* discussions and reactions. 
The role model exercises in which parents will—patrticipate 
in their .counselor'-led groups wil3. be another source of 
this kind of revelation for counselors as well as the par- 
ents themselves. It is expected that these activities along 
with growing knowledge of their children's adjustment prob- 
lems will provide ample material for develox^ing action pro-" 
jects. In this regard, process assumes great importance 
since content is known. 

At session number three, counselors will seat their 
small groups together in the appropriate large-group session 
rooms. ' Teams will adininister the TSCS and the CTP, v;ith r 
members of the teams taking turns in reading the questions, 
in order to save time as v;c3.1 as to save embarrassing a par- 
ent who may not read very -well." Counselors \vill assist 
their counselees wherever needed. Parents ' ansv;er sheets 
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will not: bo scorod. Instead, thay will work with their 
childron's corresponding ansvjor sheets to co.npare their 
answers with those of their children. . The small-group coun- 
seling ser^'Siioas of. the third and fourth sessions will be spent- 
in helping the parent.- to prepare their children's profiles 
and discussing- the implications of the test scores. 

In th^5 sessions, large and small groups will find 

^ V 

their content and subject matter in the factors v;hich are 
most likely to be responsible for the manifestations of 
personality, maladjustment in the f:.ubjects. These fall into 
the six categories (CTP Manual, pages 14-17) here listed. 

Categories of Personality Problems 
* !• Undesirable Tiabit pa tterns : Situ ations Requirin g 

Pra ctice . --These patterns of behavior often put the indi-- 
vidua! at a disadvantage in his efforts to enjoy or relate 
to others. Role-model exercises can shed insight on allev:a- 
tion . 

2. E rroneous Be liefs and Attitudes^ — Tliese can be minor; 
they can be deeply embedded Vii^'t^ • ■ 

As parents talk about or demonstrate their experiences, 
individually as v;ell as in small groups, counseling teams 
-will make the kind of action assignments designed to focus 
on remedying. ' ' ; 

Q 3. Unfavorable Environmental cond* ons. — The community - ■ 



school is an important resource "in assisting in modification 
of environments that tend to defeat or frustrate an otlier-- 
wise capable youth. Parents will also explore ways of making 
modifications of the environment at home. 

• 4-. Undesirab l e Fo r ms of A ' tem pted Ad iuntment^ — The 
vouth is' usually aware' of these difficulties even if he does 
not understand them. • These forms of attempted adjustmerit 
may often be linked with erroneous/ beliefs and attitudes. 
The two have to be considered together. 

5-. Ph ysical and Nervo u s Dif faculties . — -While these 
difficulties are fairly easily recognized, they are mor-^ 
subtle to deal with. Parents will be helped to see the 
value of securing medical attention . and treatment as well 
as mentax hygiene procedures not only for the affected child 
but for other family members as indicated — including them-- 
selves. * . . 

6.. Men tal D i s o r d e r s > — I n a s m u c h as regular members of 
the counseling team are also counselors in the participating 
schools ; it v;ill be necessary for counselors- to institute 
a confidential cross-preference system in order to provide 
information for another counselor v^ho might be working v/ith 
the parent of a child from his or her school. If such Jnforma-' 
tion would provide insiglit as to any question in a counselor' 



rn.lnd^ ho or she should request assistance from the area 

swervisor of guidance and the school psychologi.st v;hose 

'names appear in, the Human Resources Bank, These people are 

responsible, for all five of the participating schools and 

are available to be called upon at the slightest indication 

of need. _ 

Counselin^j teams will endeavor to t^fansmit the quaj.i 

ties described in Blocher's (1966) five developmental goals 

which represent desirable characteristics of . the well inte- 

grated personality. They follow: 

^ . ^ ■ • . . ■ — 

Blocher's Five Developmental G oals 

1. Consistency , — This quality denotes a vsll integrated 
sense of personal identity that gives direction and unity 

to behavior • 

2. Co mmitment . — Commitment implies an ability " to pledge 
one's self to goals and purposes, and on occasion, self-- 
transcending values that give meaning and purpose to one'S' 
life, thus protecting him from "existential despair." 

3. Co ntrol . — This .quality enables one. to be effective 
in coping v;ith frustration, ambiguity / and hostility. 

' CompetencG . — This quality enables one to master his 
environment, v/ithin the limits of the possibilities available 
to him. 
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^* Gr oativ ity . — Thii^ quality renders a person capable 
of thinking and behaving in origijial and divergent v.»ayr. 

Along v;ith their percon. I expertise, team members 
will combine counseling suggestions found in the CTP Manual 
(pages 15-17, v;ith references) and the nine- role model e>:er 
cises (V'Jight, 1969) which have proven effective in relating 
to content and role model* They should transmit factual 
and relevant information in a form-, that is comprehensively 
involving and meaningful to the parents, - _ ^, 




R ole- Model Exercises 
The nine types of exercises upon v/hicli counselors 
will be able to draw for use with parents v^ere adapted from 
V7ight, et al. (May 1969) , as follov/s: , ■ 

!• Community. or Family Descrintions > — This exercise is 
des"' nod to provide, the setting for intensive inte3i:personal 
involvement among parents over issuers involving their chil- 
dren. . . 

2. Critical Incidents . —This exercise consists of de- 
pic^ng situation.s. that have occurred or are occurx-ing be- 
tweei^ parents and their children* .Enactment of these will 
reveal similarities as well as differences of parental prob- 
lems and concerns. • 
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^* neh av j o r Ar;..'.;iml3.al:or. . — Tliis is structured in a^ro- 
gi-arned learninq dcoign for the purpose of explaining to 
parents certain Lypos of juvenile behavior based 'on research 
findings. -.^ For instance, parents will listen to a tape 
recorcJ '-.ig giving alternative interpretations of an incident, 
one of v;hich, according to the as5i;imilator is more ri<^jht 
than the others • parents select alternatives until they 
..chose the right one. In each case, parent is told why a 
given alternative is right or v;rong. \ • 

4. Situational Exercises . --These are similar to critical 
incidents but they allow parent to assume role of his child 
in the situation ani to behave or ' rebct as he thinks his 
child should act. 

5. Role-P laying.' — As an extension of a critical incident 
or a. situation, this . exercise tests a parent's suggestions 

as to how a situation might be handled or should be 'handled. . 

6. Biographic al Descr iptions . --These are logical exten- 
sions of any of the foregoing exercises and can be effective 
if they involve a child who is seen by a parent as being ^ • 
particularly antagonistic, pazzling, or difficult: to deal 
with. Tl)e biographical description provides some insight 
into the character, personality, beliefs, values, i^ims, and 

•\ambitions of the parent hirnself*-*-much of which has developed 
from his particular cultural and religious background/ his 
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family traditions, socinl status^ and the like. 

?• Noiivcrhal Commnnicntion Exorcines , —Theso present 
another .dimen.^ion of av/arcness and i ^derstanding that is 
absolutely essential to effective relationships betv;een par- 
ent ana child and which provide the group with the basis 
for studying nonverbal parent-'child communication. 

8^ Pa r e n t -c h i 1 d C o-n]D a r i on Exe r c i. s e s . — These exercises 
en':ible parents to analyze and* compare their relationships 
with their children. When enough data has been provided 
and v;hen used correctly/ this exercise v/ill enable parents 
to avoid stereotyped reactions to certain types of beJiavior 
from their children. 

9.. Force-Fiel d /a nalysis .- — Force' field analysis is 
useful too3. in the development of parent-child understanding 
as a parent searches for- the reasons behind his child's be- 
havior. This analysis can be. used to examine the fo-rces 
that are at work on parent' as v;ell as child for or against ■ 
a particular action or .behavior. This particular exercise 
should give counselors .c:.ome special insights into many of 
the sub^-cultural determinants of the behavior of inner-city 
youth, - ■■ . 

Tlie next section is a thirteen-week outline showing 
the topic, the special activity. for the week (if any) , related 
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films which have been reviewed and reoerved in advance by the 
coordinator in consvtltation with the staff and visiting re- 
'source people, and the names and titles of visiting resource 
people, hs stated in chapter iv, . parents are required to 
attend a rainiinum of nine sessions out of thirteen. These 
sessions are identified by a double asterisk. The selec- 
tion of the required nine sessions as opposed to the excused 
four was made on the basis of certain factors, the explana- . 
tion of which will be 'found in the individual-group procedures, 
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■'^EN-WEEK OOTLINE 




Year - VjIO 






Time 


'month & day 




Activity 

-{ 


Allotment 


January 29;, 


TOPIC : h 


PILOT MEETING V7ITH 


PJM^.NTS 



Gen cr cil; 

Preliminary session v;ith sixty- 
three parents to plan recruit- 
ment strategy. 7:00-9:30 



Interchange among groups 
present which v/ill include 
parents, counseling. teams, 
neighborhood development groups, 
principal of host school. Board 
of Education V7ard representative 
of host school > , 

Special t 

Reception and Supper. 



TOPIC : MT^KIKG CONTACTS (IN LIEU OF A MEETING) 
General ; 

counselors v^ill either telephone 
or vis.it the homes of each of 
the tv7enty-tv;o parents assigned 
to him and assess needs in the 
way of transportation, portal-to- 
portal, child care, and other. 
- They v/ill ansv/er any questions 
that parents might, have concerning 

■ — the- program*. They.. v;:i 11 . also 

ascertain" from parents if they 
are willing to have their names, 
addresses, and telephone numbers 
distributed v;ithin . their groups 
at tVie March 12 meeting • 



March 5 



3.81 
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T1IIRTE1::W-V?EEK OUTLINE (continuea) 



Year 1970 
month S: day 



Activity 



^ Time 
Allotment 



March 12-^vv 



TOPIC: 



HELPING TIIE SCHOOL HELP YOUR CKTT,D 




6:00-6:55 



parent groups and counseling . ■ 
teams v;ill be introduced to 
•each other by coordi lator and 
: " advised that they will be 
visited by her in their large 
group sessions, 

_ Children and youth v/ill be 
sent to appropriate activity 
or class 

General: ' ; 

- Groups 1 and 2 will meet 

separately. * . ~ 7:00-8:45 

^ Each counselor v;ill escort 
^^h is group of parents to the 
appropriate' laboratory (reading 
or mathematics) . Rosters of 
names, addresses, and telephone 
numbers of participants will be " 
distributed to each group 
separately. Parents v/ill be 
encouraged to- communicate with 
each other, within groups. 

RGl^tod Film s: 

See annotations at end of this 
outline,* . . 

- "Portrait of the Inner-City". (1843) 15 min 
"The .Challcngo of Change: The .. ^ 



case for Counseling 



rt 



(1218) 32 min 
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THI RT^?.EN-'?KE K OUTLI ( c on t in uod ) 



Year - 1970 . Time 
month 6c day ?-otivity Allotment 



March 12 (con't) Qvoxview , ' . 

— h panel for each group con- 
sisting of counseling teams 
moderated by the reading 
clinician will set the tone 
for the project, By discussing 
their areas of expertise and 
Kgiving parents an insight into 
\hov.' they might combine forces 
to.- effect positive change in 
their children. The moderator..^ "-^ 
wi3.1 elicit comments and ques-^ \ 
tions from' parents . ' 

Resources; . 

• Ca ' 

(See "Pilot Meeting with Parents") 

Discussion "; •• 

Small Groups - 

* • ■ ■ ■ ..'^ - 

Counselors v:ill encourage 

parents to, tal!r a]30ut themselves 

and their children. They v/ill 

appraise them of t]ieir testing 

session for the coming v;eek and 

will deinonstrate to them how 

they should mark TSCS and CTP 

ansv^er- sheets, 8: 55-9; 30 



March 19'^*- TOPIC: Icim STANDARDIZED TEST: A. COUNSELING 

:. ^ TOOL ' 

Soecial ; 

- Testing in the largo groups; . 7:00-8:20 

Each counselor-led group will •/ 
sit together. The reading 
clinician will administer the 
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TIIIRTEEil-VJEEK 


OUTLIKJJ (continued) 




Year - 1970 




Time 


montli & day 


Activity 


Allotment 


March 19 (con 


- 

t) TSCG and CTP to parents in 






each large group. The other 






clinicians v;ill alterncitG a^d 






read test questions to parents 






in order to save time, counse- 






lors v;ill service as wcl? as 




• 


obsex^ve their small-group coun- 






..selees (parents) ^ They v/ill 






immediately arrange for absen- 


• 




tees to make-up prior to the 






. ^ * next session* . 






Discussion : . 






_ Small group - 


8:30-9:20 



Retaining their test buuklets 
and answer sheets, parents 
v/ill go v/it?i their counselors 
to their small-group meeting 
rooms* Counselors v/ill dis- 
tribute the T5CS ansv/er sheets 
of each child to the child's 
parei:it. Counselors v/ill guide 
parents through compa^risons for 
similarities as v;ell as differ-- 
ences between answers of pairent 
and child. 



March 26'>^ . TOPIC; THE GTAKDARDI^JCD TEST: .A COUNSELING 
- ^ ^...TOOL- , ^ _ _ \. 

General : . . ' 

- Large groups . - 7:00-8:20 

The School Psychologist v/ill 
spend forty-five minutes, back- 
to-back^ with each ia.rge group 
discussing symptomatic inr-pli-i 
_ cations of test SGOjros, relating 
. \ thorn, to adjustment problems of- 
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TIIIRTEEN~W]5EK OUTLIKE (continued) 



V G tl IT • 


- 1970 






rnon th 






7^. 1 1 n i* iTi n 1* 


Ma rch 


?6 f con ' 


' 'h \ D 1" o P el o 1 p <=; r* ti t* <^ n d rl n n t^rfs >- *! n rr • 








questions. The alternate group 








will work on process development 








wh "i 1 v/cii'h'iMrf "Fov n^vr^lio 1 o— 








gist. . ' ■ 








XWL« *•> ^ ^ ^ *J » 








Thf^ School P *^vplin1 orn' 








Di/ijcussion : 








- .Small groups - - \ e 


: 40-9: 20 






Parents will continue to com- 








pare parent answer sheets with 








child anwer shex and partici- 
















s ions * . 




April- 




TOPIC: SELP--CONCEPT AND .READING . 








General : . 








- Large groups - 1 


: 00-8: 05 



Selected films. v;ill be shov;n* 
Led by 'their reading clini- 
cian/ they v/ill discuss causes 
for reading dif f icultiev':^ and 
some of the steps that informed 
parents might take to remedy 
the difficulties and forestall 
frustration* 

Resources : 

TVie Assistant Supervising Di- 
rector, Library Services, D.C. 
Public Schools. . " 
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Tn:CRTBEI'M'7rJE]C OUTLINE (contirucci) 



Ycnr - 1970 
month €t day 



Activity 



Time 
Al] otment 



April 2 (con't) 



April 9*"'' 



R elate d F.i 1ms : 
''Visual Pcrcoption and 
Failure to Learn " 
"Tltcy All Learn to Read" 
"Better Use of Leisure Time" 
"Better Reading" 
"How Effective Is Your 
Reading?" 
"Why Vfe Read^' 

Discus sion : ^ ^^^^ 
- Small groups - . '^.:15-9:20. 

Begin role-model development. 
TOPIC: "SELF-CONCEPT AKD NWIERICAL ABILITY 



(1745) 20 min. 

( 876) 26 min\ 

( 63) 10 min, 

(838 ) 13 min, 

( 856)" 10 min, 
(1710) 6 min. 



Genera l ; 
- Large groups 

Selected films v/ill be shown,. 
Led by their mathematics 
clinician, parents v;ill discuss 
causes for reading difficulties 
and some of .the steps- that in- 
formed parents might take to 
remedy difficulties and fore- - 
stall frustration. . . 



7:00-8:05 



Related Filios: ■ 

"A Day Viitliout Numbers" 

"Report card" 

"How to ObGcrve" 

"Keep" up with Your Studies" 

Discussion : . - ' 



(848) 10 min. 
(1899) 12 min- 
( 252) 10 min, 
( 283) ,10 min. 



Small groups - ^ . 8:15-9:20 

continue role-model development . 
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OirrLIWE. {continued) 


Year • 
month 


- 1970 
& day 


. \ ■ Time 

Activity Allotiaent 

» ■ ■ 


April 


> 

16** 


TOPIC: SELF-CONCEPT AND ip^AMILY RELATIONS 






Gcnercil : 

- Large groups - 7:00-8:05 




r 


Tl]ie tv;o resource people v/ill, 
* each one, speak to a group 
at the same time either before 
or after film shov/ings^ 

Resources: 

The HutritionTst and 'Social 
Worker. 






pelni:ed Films-. 1 
"Better Breakfasts U.S.A." (2052) 11 min, 
"Your Family** ( 606) 10 min, 
"Pai'hnvc: no Avjriv to WotIc* OfiS3^ 10 min 

JJ U \-m X *■ O \ ¥ ^ V ^ W > 1 \J A. IV » ^ ^ U w> f ^ \J III Jl. k-k i 

1 Discussion : ' 
- Small groups - . 8:15-9:20 

Continue role^model development. 


April 


23** 


TOPIC: HOME AiTD SCHOOL 
• General: 

- Large groups - - 7:00-0:05 



Large groups view f i],ms/ 
■ discuss/ and list their con- 
corns to be presented to 
^ principcHls at the April 30 
meeting and to Board of Educa- 
tion members at the last ses- 
sion. J 



I 

\ 
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THIRTEEN-UEEK OUQ^LIWE (continued) 



Y G IT * 


- 1970 


! 


1 




Pionth 


& day 




Activity 


Allotmc-Mit 


April 


23 (con 


't) 


Related Films ; 










"Learning to Understand 










Children, I*' 


( 295) 20 min. 








'^Scliool Rules and Hov/ 










They Help Us'* 


( 677) 10 mxn. 






\ 


*' Growing Up" * ^ 


( 691) 11 min. 








"portrait of the Dis- 










advcintaged child: Tom 










• K. " . P^ . 


(1716) 16 min. 


1^ 






Discussion : 










Small groups, - 


8:15-9:20 



Small groups will continue with, 
preparation for session v/ith 
principals and Board members; 
they v/ill continue to develop 
rolcr-model exercises . 



April 30 



TOPIC: SELF-CONCEPT, HOrffi> kilD SCHOOL 
General : 



Interest groups- of parents 
form around the five junior 
high school principals. 



7:00-8:30 



Rcsoi]rc£S^: 

The five junior high school 
principals (see Human Re- 
sourccij; Banlc under Personnel 
Requirements » 



ERLC 



Discusf:-:ion ; 
- Small gi-oups - 

Small groups will react to 
general discussion sessions 
with principals and continue to 
develop role^-model exex-cise^s, . 



8:40-9:20 
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Till RTr;EN-V,iE)':;K OUTLINE ( COn t in uod )• 



Year 


- 1970 


Time 


month 


& day 


I\ c V i t y ' All o t inc n t 


May 7 




TOPIC : SELF CONCEPT VERSUS INFLITENCES Mm 






PRESSUrUilS ON TODT^Y'S YOUTII 






General: 






Bcick-to-back sessions, 7:00-9:20 






One resource person is with 






one group v/hile one resource 






peirson is v/ith the other. 



group. They will exchange-— 
places after 70 minutes. Re- 
lated films v/ill be shovm 
durilig the School Nurse's lec- 
ture. 

Resource s ; 

The School Nurse and the Nar- 
cotics Division Officer df the 
Metropolitan ' police Department. 

Discussion ; 
- Small groups - 

In the large groups, small 
groups y/ill be asked to develop 
family conferences which they 
v/ill demonstrate in their role- 
model exercises in subsequent 
. sessions • 

{. .. > ^ 

'Related Filtns; • • ■; 

' ''Quartcr-'Million Teenagers" (1391) 16 min. 

"Parent to Child 7\bout Sex" (1884) 31 min. 
■ "Drug Abuses: Bennies and 

Goofballs" (1752) 20 min. 

"Cheating" . ( 96) 10 min. 

"L S D" . (1768) 27 min. 



197 . • ■ 
/• . . , ANNOTATED raTjATED FILI'lS 

. ^ ' * • ' 

"Portrait of the inner^City, " 15 rain.; tdh}| cd. 

A look c3t the community not only as a passerby 
■might .see it/ but also from the viewpoint of young peopl 
who are cfrov/inq up in this environment. The viev/er sees 
both the degrading and ugly side of the city and some 
of the more positive and uplifting aspects of inncr-^city 
life. 

".Challenge of Change,: The case for Counseling," 32 min., 
■ color,. 2ndry> tchr trning. Adult, 1962. 

A documentary fi3.m by Louis, de Rosemont Associates 
shov;ing the value of guidance counseling in meeting the 
. challenge of a nev; era. It shows teachers, principals, 
counselors and other specialists in the pupil personnel 
services united in efforts to estimate the potential of 
each individual student. in the school, interpret t6 him 
and his parents the opportunities available to him, and 
assist in providing him v/ith educational experiences 
• which will cissure his best development. More suitable 
for interpreting the secondary guidance program-' than 
the elementary program. 

"Visual Perception and Failure to Learn, " .20 min,', tchr ed., 
VUS-HH- 

The film i].lustrates one of the frequently unrecog 
nized causes of disability in visual perception. Its 

'effect upon learning is demonstrated as children with 
varying perceptual problems attempt to perform school 
tasks. These disabilities are explained and identified 
using the Marianne Frosrig Developmental Test of visual 

■ Perception. . 

"Better Use of Leisure Time, " 10 miri . , 2ndry , 1950 . 

■ S U r V e V o f * i n t e r o s t j.n g - a n d - o d u c a t i o n-a 1-^- 3. e i s u r e • • • • 

time activities open to young "people ; how time can be 
best used tliru se3.f -planned program of leisure time 
activities. 

"Better Reading," 13 min., 2ndry^ 1952. 

Tells the story of an intelligent high school 
boy whose work suffers from his lov/ reading habits. 
Shov;s the methods used l^y a reading clinic in helping 
him to increase, liis reading speed and understanding, 

■ :.' and to enlarge his voca):)ulary . • ' 
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TIIIRTErCN-T-JEyK OUTLINE (continued) 



XCJclX ^ jL. J f \J 


■ ■ • , ."' ■ ■ ■■ _ a 




month ^ day 


Activity 


Allotment 


May 14 


TOPIC: SELF-CONCEPT, THE DROPOUT, 


AND 




FEELINGS OF INADEQUJiCY 






General: 






Large groups - 


7:00-8:05 



Each large group v/ill begin 
■ assessing its acconip].ishmGnts 
preparatory to presenting re^ 
port at last session. 

Each group will viev; selected 
^ films. 



Related Films: 



"Tense : Tinperf ect " 


(1902) 


12 


rnin. 


"IS Snio!;incj VJorth, It?" 


(1230) 


19 


min. 


"When I'm Old Enough, 








Goodbye J " 


(1252) 


28 


min. 


"Tobacco. and the Human 








Body" 


(1341) 


15 


rain . 


"What About Drinking?" 


( 770) 


11 


min , 



Discussion ; 

- Small "groups - 8:15-9:20' 

Continue role--model develop-- / 
mont. Begin assessing accom"- 
plishments 



May 21 TpPIc': ^ "SELF^CONCEP^ ' LEVELS'^OF KSPI 

General ; 

Each large group v/ill plan 
and develop a five-tninute 
presentation (report or role 
play) to domonr.-iJtratc its accom- 
plishments. 
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TIIIRTEEK--ilE13K OUTLINE (continued) 





year j.y / u 






month & c3ay 


: Activity 


AllotinGnt 










*'Lcci riling to Understand 






Children, II 


( 296) 




^'New Horizons" 


(1605) 15 min 




"planning Your Career" 


( 765) 16 rain 




DiscnsFiion : 






Smal3. groups - 


8:15-9:20 



Each small group will 
plan and develop a five- 
minute prei^Jentation (re-- 
port or role x^lay) to 
demonstrate its accomplish- 
ments. 



May 28'^"^" ' . TOPIC: TIIS SIGNIFICANT ADULTS WHO SIrlAPE THe' 

CHILD'S EDUCATIONZ^L ENVIRONMENT 

General ; 
^ Interest groups of parents 
form aroupd their three Board 
of Education V7ard representa- 
y tives, (Board members v/ill. - 

have previously received copies 
of parents' questions enclosed 
with their "reminders" of the 
closing session^) 7:00-8:00 

• ■ Comb i.n ed Grou ps : . , 

Session in scliool auditorium. 8:15-9:45 

Presentations and- reports . 
from the six small groups 
and tv70 large groups . . 

- Certificates .of completion 
will be awarded by the co-- 
ordinator assisted by the 
. three Board .Ward represonta- ' 
tives. 
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; Guic3an ce procorlu ros 
Group 1 - Structured 

Group 1 activities v/ill be experience based. The 
counseling team will encouraige the kind of involvement in 
parents that makes for an "association of equals^ and 
v;hich rccogni2:es the special talents as well as interests 
of participating parents' and encourages their use. The 
.team v/ill involve itself with -the real situations surround- 
ing the parents with v/hom it avill work rather-t'han v/ith an 

X 

undue amount of abstractions. Because parents are- not 
generally skilled in the use of formal techniques for modi-' 
fying attitudes and behavior / and because the time (thir- 
teen v;eeks) is too precious to expect them to use it for 
inventing and agreeing upon modification techniques/ their 
counseling team v;ill supply guidance, direction/ and instruc 
tion* Parents will be held individually responsible for 
contributing/ learning/ and reporting on their progress. 

Larg e group sessions . — Parents will always be re- 
quired to' have, made an attempt- to discviss v/ith their chil- 
dren/ in detail, their school assignments related to reading 

computation/ and reasoning* They must be i^repared to dis- 
cuss, tlicir children's interests and activities as v/ell as 

their satisfactions qnd frustrations. It is these between 
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session encounters that pcirents have with their children 
which V/ill furnisl'j the content io. v^rhich the groups v/ill 
address themselves in the sessions. ^ 

- - At^ each session. Group ! parents v/ill be required 

to report at least one v;ay in which they have attempted to 
alleviate the first five categories of personality problems 
(CTP Manual) and to stress Blocher's five developmental 
goals set forth on page ' of this Appendix, In order to 
carry out these assignments, parents wilL often find it 
.necessary to consult various school personnel. The coun-- 
seling team will advise parents as jto the proper school 
personnel to consult for different kinds of information 
either in their child's particular school or in Central 
Administration/ .... 

S^nall group sessions , — In the small group sessions, 
'counselors will guide their parents in the following : 

1. comparing their answer sheets with their children's 
answer sheets; 

2. Prepcvring their children's profiles; 

3. Studying the profiles and understanding scores in rela- 
tion to national norms; 

4. Match j.ng situational type exercises with appropriate 
content; 



5. Planning, logical, sequential, and developmental rela- 
tionf^hips among the various role-model exercises; 

6. Identifying similarities betv;een their children and 
accepted norms; 

7. Reinforcing and supporting desirable similarities v;ith 
norm groups found in their childrcn^^ — yet 

8.. Minimizincj their reference to differences in their 
children v/hich might imply loss of the child's right 
to individuality; 

9. Developing in their children a sense of freedom to be 
individualistic and yet accepted by others rather thciu 
\ to conform for the sake of being accepted; 

10. Achieving a great deal of positive, warm, ?iealthy, 
creative interaction betv/een' themselves and .their clVil- 
dren; , 

11. Setting for their . children realistic expectation levels 
of achievement in their academic as well as their Locial 
behavior. 

G r o u p 2 - ' Un t r u c t u ro d " . , ' ...... 

.Lar ge croup sessionr; . — The Group 2 counseling team 
will encourage and siapport independent problem solving. 
. They will furnish no leads; v/ill take no initiatives beyond 
those already described; such as, helping parents compare 
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tlieir answer sheets v/ith t:heir children's answer* sheets; 

guiding them in prof ilincj their children's scores; cind - 

identifying types of niail-eid justment . This must be done in 

order to avoid misinformation and confusion. 

Given the same supplies, equipment/ facilities, 

. * ■ . ' .1 

and human resources/ parents, not counseling teams, v/ill 

invent their own process » According to a previous study 

(Shaw, 196B) , parents in a similar unstructured situation 

tended"^to discuss more than act. It is conceivable that 

these parents will conduct themselves in a similar fashion. 

Counselors and other members of. the team will skill- 
fully avoid being drawn into any activity or planning unless 
they are called upon for help by parents. They are expected 
to.be ever on the alert to reinforce any efforts that parents 
make or results they might report with encouragement and 
praise . . ' ' 

Small gro up sessions. — ^\-7hile those v/ho are oqperi- 
enced in developing group process Icnow that twenty-two 
people in a so-'-called "small" group are in need of being 
subdivided/ counselors will make no move to do so. They 
will allow leaders to emerge from their groups and invent 
their own procc5:s. The major requirement for counselors . 
in this group is to sge to it that parents get a thorough 
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undorstancUng of the nature of , the tests and the implica- 
tions of the scores. From that point on, while counselors 
•will neither a^^sign nor initiate, neither will they leave 
any ciuost.Um a?;ked by their parents unanswered. If the 
counselor does not have the answer, he/ must make every efiort 
to direct the parent to the proper resource for securing 



an answer. 
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2\NN0TATED RELATED FIMS 



"Portrait oi: the Inner-City 15 rain*, tchr eel. « 

A Hlook c3it the C0ramun:i.ty not only as a passerby 
might see it, but a'lso from the viewpoint of young people 
who are grov/ino up in this environinent » The viev/er sees 
both the degrading and ugly side of the city and some 
of the more positive and uplif ting._aspects of inner-city 
life. , . - 

".Challenge of Change: The Case for Counseling, " 32 min., 
• color, 2ndry, tchr trning, Adult, 1962. 

A docuinon.tary film by Louis, de Rosemont Associates 
shov/ing the value of guidance counseling in meeting the 
challenge of :a nev; era.. It shows teachers, principals, 
counselors and other specialists in the pupil personnel 
services united in: efforts to estimate the potential of 
each individuall is-tuden± in the school, interpret to him 
and his pa.rents the :opportunities available to him, and 
assist in providianrg hin) v;ith educational experiences 
vihich v,?ill cissurc: Unis best developmentc More suitable 
for interpreting the secondaxy guidance program than 
the elementary program. 

"Visual Perception and Failure to Learn, " ,20- min.', tclir bd.. 

The film illustrates one of the frequently unrecog- 
nized causes of disability i.n visual -perception . Its 
effect upon learning is demonstrated as children v/ith 
varying perceptual problems attempt to. perform school 
tasks. These disabilities, are explained and identified 
Using the liariannc Frosrig Developmental Test of visual 
Perception* . , 

"Better Use of. Leisure. Time, " 10 min*, 2ndry, 1950. 

. Survey of interesting ajid educational leisure • 
tim.e activities open to young people; hov/ time can be 
best used thru self-planned program of leisure time 
activities. 

"Bettor, Reading, " 13'min., 2ndry, 1952. . , i 

Tolls the story of an intelligent high school 
boy v;liose v;ork suffers from his low reading habits. 
Shov7s the methods used }:>y a reading clinic in helping 
him to increase liis reading speed and understanding, 
. and to enlarge his vocabulary. 
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"Ilov; Effective Is Yovir Reading?'', 10 min., 2ndry, 1951. 

Tl'irougli the outline story of hov; one high ?ichool 
boy improved his reading lu^bits by intelligent practice, 
many reading skil].s are demonstrated, /audience pcirtici- 
pation in reading e>:ercisc.'^';. gives added meaning to per- 
ception f:pan, reading rates and comprehension. 

''Study fjorier:: V7hy V7e Read; Part V/ " 6 min., color, int., 
2ndry. 

.^■■'Thi'J discuri;rjion film presents tlie fact that reading 
is our. most important learning skil.l. Problems in other 
subjects sucli as arithmetic cannot be understood if a 
person cannot- read or understand what he is reading^ 

"Day Without Numbers, 7^, " 10 min., inter., 1953. 

j h little boy gets his v;ish for a vjorld v;ithout 

numbers e He soon finds out that numbers are most impor- 
tant ixnd he returns to school v/ith a better understanding 
of the need for cirithmetic and an interest in developing 
number skills. 

"Keep Up V7ith Your Studies," 10 min., 2ndry, 1950. 

The importance of doi.ng school assignments regu- 
larly is stressed and a systeia of developing orderly 
work habits is presented. 

"Better Breakfasts, IJ.S.A.," 11 min./ color, int^^2ndry, 1960. 

. Tl)e film has two basic themes: the-importance of 
an adequate breakfast for teen-agers, and cereal's c|on- 
t'ributj.on to tlie morning meal. 

"Your Family, "10 min., inter., 1950. 

Developing an appreciation arid understanding of 
j the family as a social unit and the important" role that 
the individual plays within the unit. Film portrays a 
family that has achieved a haj^py and harmonious home • 
life through mutual understanding, cooperation, and 
acceptance of rciipo\»:>ibility * 

"Body Care and Grooming, " 17 min., 2ndry., 1940. (Accompanying 
filmstri]!) available) 

Film develops the theme tliat good grooming starts 
v;ith perr,onal care and describes some recommended daily 
/'habits that can help civoryonc 'make the most of v/liat 
nature has provided. Botli men and v;omen of college ago 
-are shov;n demonstrating good grooming- practices. 
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Learning to Unclorstcvncl Chj.ldron - A Remedial Program," 
23 min., tchr trngo, 1947 {Mr.o Filmstrip),. ^ 

)3ased on Schorling's "Student Teaching." h con- 
tinuation of the- case study of h6a Adams. 'Miss Brown 
develops n plan for remedial action using Ada's interest 
in art ar. a means of improving lier self --confidence and 
intere.ot in her school v/ork as v;ell as for v/inning 
recognition and acceptance by her schoolmates. 

School Rules and How They Kelp Us," 10 min,, intei\^2ndry . , 
1953. 

I Rules in aetion-4.on the street, the basketiball 

court, in schools halls, and in the li)Drary. The point 
iQ stressed that school rules like all other rules are 
methods to make life smoother and more pleasant and to 
facilitate fairness and safety for all. . 

Growing Up," (Preadolescence) , 11 min*, int.^ Sndiry.^, 1958. 

Tv/o children in the preadolescence age group v/ith 
the help of other children illustrate variations in the- 
normal process. Animation and silhouette photography 
help to show that growing up is an uneven process, which 
va^rieir^ v;ith individuals and age. The role of the endo- 
crine glands in control-ling grov/th is explained aj.ong 
with health measures which aid the normal growth process. 

Good Sportsmanship," 10 min., int.^2ndry., 1950; 

. Through story situations, a number of examples of 
good sportsmanship are shown with emphasis on the impor- 
tance of good sportsaianship in. all phases of pur daily 
living. [ 

Quarter Million Teenagers'," 16 min., color, 2ndry. 

An important and authoritative film on the physio- 
logical eispects of venereal disease, designed specifically 
for the teencige audience among whom V.D". has been increase- 
i.ng sharply .J Both gonorrhea and syphilis are explained 
in detail: 'how the organisms enter the body, how the 
diseases affect tissues and organs, how they may be 
recognized . I 

Parent to Child About Sex," 33.-1/2 !iain., color. 

Shows parents hov;, to tench their children v/hole- 
some attitudes about sex in a simple direct fashion. I 
Parents, children and medical experts combine in an 
interp].ay of scenes and situations that relate to sex 
education through early adolescence. 
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■ "Drvig Abuse: Benn.ios and Goofballn, 20 min., Pjijdry* 

Paul Nevnucin. introduces the film which relates the 
fact tliat drugs such as amphetamines and barbituatefs 
are helpful when U53gs are directed by proper medica]. 
perr»onnel. Hov;cver, the same drugs are dangerous and 
• can cnucie deatli v;hen they are misused. Various demon- 

strations are used to point out the harmful effects 
resulting from the misuse of sleeping iDills and other 
drugs* 

"Cheating," 10 min., int. 2ndry», 1952, 

Film revolves around a school situation in which 
cheating takes place v/ith a viev; of stimulating discus- 
sion of this vital problem. 

"LSD 25," 27 min., color, 2ndry,, tchr ed. 

LSD seems to have far too much appeal for the 
young. Demonstrations of the mental illusions and 
emotional tur^moils are shov;n through the experiences 
of those who have taken the drug.. The extent of knov/n 
. and unknovm danger of the drug is great. Various laws 
for the control and manufacture of the drug have been 
passed by local and federal governments. 

"Tense: Imperfect," 12 min., color, tchr. ed. 

This film shows the difficulty in adjustment of 
upper-^middle^-class teacher v;ho has recently taken a 
position in a school with culturally deprived students. 

"Is Smoking v7orth It?", 19 man., color, 2ndry, 1960. 

Forcefully presents the problem of cigarette 
smoking and lung cancer. The film points up* the advan- 
tage of not starting to smoke, and for those who have 
started, the reasons for giving it up. Built around 
a discussion by four teenagers, it is effective for use 
in schools and youth groups but can stimulate discussion 
equally well among adult groups. * 

"Tobacco and the Human Body," 15 min., 2ndry., 1954. 

l\n authentic report on the scientific results of 
modern roscarch, evaluating the effects of the use of 
tobacco. Analyzes the contents of tobacco smoke, dem'on- 
stratos some of the physiological effects of smokd.ng 
and sums up the factors to be considered in deciding 
whether or not to smoke. * I 

O 
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"Whcit About Drinking?"', 11 min,, 2ndry., 

Pi group of tGcnager^i discuss the question of the 
use of alcoholic l^evcrtigen and prer^ent various opinions. 
At the end, their points of view arc summarized and 
the question is ].cft open for audience discussion. 

"Wev/ liori;^.pns in Vocations," 20 min., color, int.j 2ndry. 

hn exciting documentary v;hich takes you into a 
world of many nevj occupations. Three youths investigate 
occupations that require loss than a college education 
as a qualification. i 

"Planning Your Career," 16 min., 2ndry^, 1954. 

Outlines helpful v;ays in which student?^ may 
approach the choice of a career and the planning for 
it. Self-knowledge is important and is aided by tests, 
talks v/ith teachers, etc. It is stressed that the stu-* 
dent murst evaluate possible choices in terms of educa- 
tional background and training which may be necessary 
in the field. 

"Name Unknown," 10 min., 2ndry., adult, I960.' 

The film cautions teenagers against such practices 
as parking ori lonely roads, baby sitting in unfamiliar 
situations and dating v/ith strangers, i Parental respon- 
sibility in . helping tijeir children civoid such practices 
is also emphasi;3od. . 

"Children Without," 29 min., tchr trgn adult, parents. 

moving and dramatic commentary on , a current 
problem in education of the disadvantaged child. 
Documents the desperate conditions under which children 
in the inner-city grov/ up and the efforts of education 
to break the cycle. * » 

"Something you* Didn ' t Eat," 9 min., color, int. 2ndry., 1945. 

A U!iimDtcd Disney cartoon strer^sing the importance 
of correct diet; selection of food groups to insure 
suffici.ent essentn.al nutrients. 

"I Never V7ent Back," 16 min.*, 2ndry. 

7\imed at the potential school dropout. Schooling, 
learning, training, a trade . . . your investments in 
youl' Might school, correspondence school, on the. job 
training . 
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'Wlien I*m Old Enoucjh - Goodbye (Dropout Problom) , " 28 min., 
2ndry., 19G2. 

A film designed to provoke thought and action 
about the dropout problem in our schools • It is cen- 
tered ^iround "Doug," a boy who has just reached the age 
v;hen he can get a v;orlc permit , leave school, and get a 
job* "Doug" is not a delinquent but a bright, likeable 
boy, unprepared, hov/ever, for tomorrow's world. particu- 
larly for eighth and ninth grades where the dropout 
attitudes usually first develop. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
'^V5 - 12th Street, N. 
, Washington, D. C. 2000if 



Superintendent's Circular No. 17 
August 20, 1969 



TO ALL PRINCIPALS: 



A meeting of all principals will be held on Wednesday, August 27, 

at ncKinlcjy nig!j School, from 5:00 a.m, to approximately 
12:00 iJoon. 

This meeting is called to discuss the .format for school le^'el plans 
to.be developed in schools beginning with the staff planning days, 
on September 2 and 3. (See Superintendent's Circular No. 14), 

The Wednesday meeting will begin promptly at nine o'clock. 



Very sincerely yours, 
BENJAMIN J. HENLEY 
Acting Superintendent of Schools 
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PURLIC SCHOOLS OF Til]: DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Presidential Building 
Washington, D.. "C. 20004 



Superintendent's Circular No, 1^ 
* August 13, 1969 

TO ALL SCHOOL OFFICKRS AND TEACHERS: 

'At a special meeting of the Board of Education on July 2, 1969, the 
first tv;o days of the school ycnr, Se]iteinber 2 and 3, were scheduled 
ac staff planning days. Students will report to scliool on Thursday 
"and 'Friday, September 4 and 5, for one half day only* The afternoon 
of these days v;ill, therefore, be available for additional staff 
planning. 

It is the request of the Board that this staff ti:iie at tlie^'bpening 
of the school year be 'employed for the deyelopnient of a comprehensive 
plan at the school level for improving, coordinating and articulating 
school operations. This plan is to be available by October 1, 1969, 
for reviev? by the Board and the community. * . 

Principals are requested to forward three (3) copies of their plan 
to appropriate Assistant Superintendents on or before that date. 
Additional copies should be available for public review in eacli 
school, • 

The plan sliouid focus upon realistic activities to be carried on at 
the school level over the coming year. It should be developed as tlie 
result of the cooperative thinking of all staff. It is essential 
tliat the staff development committees formed last May at the school 
level take a leading part in. the development of these comprehensive 
plans. . 

A serie$ of small group meetings with principals is being scheduled 
for tlie week of August 25th to work out the format for the planning 
report, and to discuss proccdur^iis for total staff involvement in the 
design and implementation of tliis important effort to continue the 
improvement of our educational services for students. 

Very sincerely yours , 
WILLIAM U. MANNING 
Superintendent of Scliools 
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Ml'.MORAI'IDUM TO PRINCIPyVLS OF PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS 



1- .. - . V 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF Till'/ DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



Terrell Extended Day Coi^iiuunity School 
First and Pierce Streets, N.VJ. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 



October 3, 1969 



MEMORANDWl 



TO: The Principals of Hamilton, Langley, Shaw, Stuart, and Terrell 

Junior Uigli Schools 

FROM: (Mrs,) Frances W» Hughes vy^taO^^ 
• Assis tant Principal^-in-Chajge 

Terrell Extended Day Conmiunity School 

SUBJECT: A cordial invitation to you to allow your entering seventh grade 
students to participate in the experiment described below 

Ladies and 'gentlemen: 

In the recent past, I have spoken in person either V7ith you or with one 
of your assistant principals concerning the experiment described herein, 
and, in keeping with my promise, am foliov;ing up u'nat conversaLiuu with 
this m.emorandum. The particulars are as f ollov;s : 

Title 

SELF-CONCEPT DEYI':L01>MENT IN INNER-CITY SFA'ENTU GPJvDE YOUTH AS AFFECTED 
BY THE INFLUENCE OF COMim^ITY SCHOOL COUNSELING ON SIGNIFICANT OTHERS 

Subjects • . * 

The subjects are approximately 180 seventh grade youth. Their parents 
will serve as intermediaries. Youth will be tested at the beginning and 
at the end of the counseling project to. see if as a result of our working 
with their parents, any significant differences exist in their self- 
concepts. 

The subjects will be those whose reading and math scores on the STEP are 
below the national norm for grade 6.9 and wlio also measure lov; in self- 
concept on the To nnes s ee S e 3 f - Con cep t S c a .1 e . 

T ime Needed with Cliild rcn 

A maximum of three periods at the beginning of a school day (to be arranged) 
will be needed at the beginning (and at the end) for testing. With your 
kind permission, for the sake of uniformity in testing, we suggest that the 
tests be administered to the children in your scliool cafeteria or in your 
scliool library during the first three periods of the school day. 
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How S ubjocLs VMU. Be Obtinincd 

The parenf-G of entcirxng sevenf.Ii {^rade chi3-dren attending the , five 
. jvinior higli fichooJs liientioned above v;i3.1 be npprined by letter of tlie 
approval of thi*^ T,K,]). experiment by the Ac^tin^; Superintendent of 
ScIiodIs. Tiiey will oc told that tlie focus of tliic study is on strenp,then- 
ing their effectiveness in the dc.vclopi^ient of adequate self-concept, self- 
esteem, and fee.llngs of self-wortli in tlieir children; that v/e hope tlioir 
children will, in turn, devej.op tlic self--assurance they need to achieve 
better academically. 

Parents will be asked to respond to two queries; namely (1) whetlier or 
not they will give, pcrmissioii for their child to be tested; and (2) if 
they will participate should tlieir cliild be among those selected for tlie 
experiment. Participants wlio meet tlie attendance and participation 
requirements v.dll be granted academic crQdit in adult evening classes 
if they request it at the outset. Only cliildren of paro^nts^ responding 
in the affirmative will be tested. . ' 

There A^ill be three groups. Counselors vjill follow a prescribed course 
of group counseling for the experimental (structured) group. There V7ill 
also be a Hawthorne type (placebo) group and a control group. As for the 
children, except for testing before and after, they will 'go on with their 
normal school routine. • 

Inasmuch as I have spoken either with each of you or j^our assistants, I 
shall not expect a reply to this memoz\indum unless you wisli tJ do so. On 
the otlier hand, I shall proceed v/ith the arrangements which consist of 
preparing 1,900 letters of invitation for tlie parents of seventh grade 
youth in your schools, recruiting personnel to assist^ ordering tests, and 
the like. 

Thank you for your vjillingness to participate. It is hoped that we shall 
be able to demonstrate that v;hen parents are helped to understand the 
nature of some of tlie devolopinental problems of prc-adolescente and hov; to 
cope with theiii that positive and significant improvements can be realised 
in the child's peirsonal adjustment as vjell as in his academic achievement. 

You miglit also be interested to know that I plan to submit -a piroposal to 
do this project nr. an exj^eriment to be used in the pursuit of a Ph.B. in 
Education at the Catholic University of America. With that being the case 
I shall not he. able to begin the actual work wltii parents until approval 
has been received from the University. 



Thunk you again. 
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PUDL»C SCHOOLS OF THL DISTRICT OF COLUMbIA 
Shaw Jumiom High School 

(rVLHIH kTXICI AND AHOUi: 4«I..«N(| avl'i'Ui NW. 
WACMINGTON. O, C, 



If you have any qoo?;t;ions, plcn.sc call 629-2983 between 3;30 and 9 p.m., Monday through Friday 

December 17, 1969 

TO: The parents of who" Is in homeroom 



SUUJECT: AJJ I^jj, y__l T A T T 0 M .TO YOU TO PARTICirATr: It: A PKOJHCT WITH OTHER PARKNTS 
FOU THK PUiU'O^J- Ul' UriDEKSTANDING lUiTTliiK HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUl^ GUILD TO 

^ . WORK HARDER TO ACHXE-VK AC/\DETJIC SUCCESS^ESPKO'IALLY IN READIKC AND AKITHI/ETIC 

. TO ADJUST TO TliE DEJl/vUDS OF SECON'DAKY SCHOOL AKD PKE-ADOLESCENCE 

Dear Parents; . 

We realize tliat these are busy times, but we hope you will take a few minutes to read 
this invitation, respond to it, and have your child return die bottom section to his 
or her homeroom teacher by December 22. 

The Superintendent has asked every school to work more closely with parents and commu- 
nity in an effort to fin<I wayr. to improve tlic reading, and arithmetic ii kills of each 
and ovet^ child in the District of Columbia- For the past year or jjo, we have obtained 
■ extra assistance Cor children needing this lielp by referrinj^ tliem to the after-school- 
•prof.ram at Terrell Junior 'High School. Yet, we must all face the fact that if the school 
is to bring out the best tliere is in a child, it must look to the home Cor help. There- 
fore, we ask YOU to joinM^ith US and Terrell in tacklinjp, your child's reading and aritl»- 
metic problems before lie goes any further in school. You have seen your child's grade 
card for t!ie first advisory * l/e are sure you v/ill agree tluit in most instances, there 
is room for improvement* UUy don't we resolve to work t.ogctlier in 1970? 

Many of our entering soventli graders brought with them' serious deficiencies in reading 
and arithrriel ic f VJe sincerely believe that most of these children who experience such 
difficulties do so because they lack. confidence in their^ abi li ty to read and do number 
Work. We also think thatf you who know iliem best and love chem most can i^clp us find 
wa>s to give them more self-confidence and, liopefnlly, to help them improve in tl^eir 
sciiool Work. In the project we are provoking, an experienced junior high school counse- 
lor will be assi^^^ied to work wi tli cacli group of ten parents^ Not only v/ill you have tie 
satisfaction of working vith scliool and coticnunity people on every level, you will also 
receive night school credit towards either an elementary or secondax*y diploma If you 
wish it. Furthermore, if tliis f irst. attempt is successful,, the program can continue as 
long as parents desire. - ^ 

To discover which parents we need to work vn'.th first, we shall give two paper and 
pencil tests at tl)e ^begi nning of this program which arc designed to sliow us which 
cliildren have the least confidence in themselves. To determine wliether or not v;e 
get the hoped for improvement, wc shall compare t.hc results of tests which your child 
took in the sixth grade and at the beginning of this program with the results of tests 
which he or .she will take at. the end. Please fill out t)ic actac)icd form and return it 
as requested so that we may know your wishes in this matter. 

Siprcrely yours. 



binrcrely yours, ^ r] 



Pcrcy/x, Ellis, Jr. / / 

PrincVpa 1 



(INSTRUCTIONS TO PARENTS 0)1 GUAIiDI/vKS : Please place an "X'^ mark above your answer.) 

1. MY CHILD TAKE IHE TESTS DESCUTUED ABOVE. 

(MAY) (MAY liOT) ' 

2. X I . IN SMALL-CROUP DISCUSSIONS 

(UILL PAiaiciPATi:) (ii.lLL NOT PAKTICIPATE) 

ONE EVENING A WEEK WITH OllH-R PARENTS IF MY CHILD IS SELECTED TO RLCEIVE SPECIAL HELP 
Vupj.l's name and !;ectlon ' ^ 



Street aUdrcSJi ~ T^-ip code Telephone number 



Si ('.nature of parent or guardian 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DLSTKICT OF COLUMBIA 
f msT Auc ntwcE stjjuets. n.w. 

December 17, 1969 

OFf'fCe OF THE ASSI6TA«T "KlN>C»f M.-JN CHARGb* 

MEMORANDUM 

TO: ' The homeroom teachers of seventh grade youth at Hamilton, Langley, 
: Shaw, Stuart, and Terrell Junior Higli Schools 

FROM; (Mrs.) Frances VJ* Hughes 

Asr. i^ranf Principnl-in-Charge 
Terrell Extended Day Corniaunity School 

SUBJECT: The T,E.D» Coirrnunity School experiment in counseling with significant 
others, (parents) via the smll-group discussion method 

The aforenicniioned e>:pcri\rient has been approved by the ^superintendent as a project 
for the Terrell Kxtendod Day Community School. . V.e are attempting to develop a 
iijodel for ancillary guidance services which v;e hcj^-c will add a new dimension to 
guidance services^ In the schools v;hich send their children to the T«E,D# Commu- 
nity School^ thereby rendering certain of their children more teachable. We 
hope to acco;r>plish this by providing a service for parents during the evening 
hours, the focus of which will be on enabling parents Lu htilp their children at 
home by creating environments that are conducive to improved academic skills and 
better personal and social adjustments 

Your kind assistance is sought In distributing the acccmpc-xny Ing invitations to 

the children in your horaeroomso On the lines which read **T0: The paircnts of 

who is in homeroom Wo» please ask each student to 

write iiTirnr Tu 1 1 name and section. This should help the parents by providing 
them with correct infunaatlon for completing the form. 

The children should be Instructed to return the forms not later than December 22 . 
When the ferns are returned^ if you will simply collect them, place them In the 
acccfmpany Ing envelope^ i^nd give them to your school's admlniiTtrative aide, v;e 
shall arrange to have tlicm picked up from your business office. IT IS VERY IMPOR- ■ 
TAirr FOR Us'tO wave all FORHS COi'JPLETED AND KETUUNED. Whil-e this is .the extent of 
any requests that we shall make of you. If you are interested in knowing more about 
the project or In participating In It as a resource person, please call us on 
629-2985 any school evening between 3:30 and 9* 

Letfccrs o£ cridorsement from the Superintendent, several of the associate and 
assistant super Intendciits, the Director of Special Programs, and the five pri.nci- 
pals involved give evidence of strong administrative support. Seven counselors 
and other resource people are working in this effort. For all. we know, no amount 
of working with parents will' causi; their children to show any significant im.prove- 
ment in the areas described above. On the other hand, if . reports by a multitude 
of behavioral oclenti sts arc true, our only I'eal salvation for achieving signifi- 
cant results wl«-h children v;lio need the liclp wo hjp»e mentioned is through working 
with the people who are most significant In their lives. WE IHTEND TO FIND OUT. 
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PUULIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUSIBIA 
SMAW Junior High Ccmoou 

»C'vCHlH* »•»••« C» ANO RHOttC ULANO AVCMOC MW- 

WASKtHCTON. O C. iOOOt 



A N I N V 1 T A T 1 ■ 0 N TO YOU iO PARTICIPATE IN A PPxOJnCT WITH OTHKR PARKKTS FOR 
THK PlIRrOSh or m;DBRSTAiyDIKG BETTER HOW YOU CAN HELP YOUR CHILD TO 

. WORK 11/JU)ER TO BE SUCCESSFUL IN SQIOOL AND IMPROVE IK READING AND MATH 
^ . KEEP HIS OR HER HEAD IK SPITE OF CURTvm TEENAGE UIhREST AND MISBEHAVIOR 

. ADJUST GENEP^ALLY TO THE DEMANDS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL AND PRE-AD(|LESCENCE 

Dear ParentD: j 

Before Clirictn/is, this invitation was sent horoe to you by your child but we did not 
hear from you. This time* won't you pleoae agree to work with us to help your child 
by checking "IL\Y" and "WILL" on the attached stub and returning it to us inuncdiately 
in the euclooed self-addressed postage guaranteed envelope. 

The? Superintendent has asked every school to work more closely with parents and commu- 
nity in an effort to find ways to improve the reading av.cl ai'iLhmetic ckiJ.Ls of each 
and every c})i.ld in the District of ColuEibia, For tlie pant year or so, wc have obtained 
extra aasi stance for children needing this help by referring, them to the after-school 
pro[/;ram at Terrell Coianunity School. Yet, we nu£jt all face the fact that if the school 
is to bring out the best' there is in a child, it must look to the hone for help. There- 
fore, we ask YOU to Join with US and Terrell in tacklinj> your child's READING and /ARITH- 
METIC problems before he goes any further in school. You liave seen your child's grades 
covering two advisories no;?. We are sure you will agree that in most instances, there 
is room for improvement. Why don't we resolve to work together in 1970? 

Many of our entering seventh gr.'iders brought with thom serious deficiencies in reading 
and arithmetic* We sincerely believe that inost of these children who experience such 
diCficultics do so because they lack confidence in tlieir ability to read and do number 
work. We also think that you who know them best and love them most can help us find 
wajs to give . them more self-confidence and, hopefully, to help them improve in their 
school work# In the projct we are proposing, an experienced junior high school counse- 
lor will be assigned to work with each group of ten parents. Not only will you have tie 
satisfaction of working with school and community people on every level, you will also 
receive night school credit towards either an elementary or secondary diploma if you 
wish it. Furt))ermore, if this first attempt is successfu', the program can continue as 
long as parents desire. 

To discover which parents we need to work with first, we shall give two paper and . 
pencil tests at the •beginning of this program which are designed to sliow us which 
children have the least confidence in themselves. To determine whether or not we 
get the hoped for improvement, wc shall compare the results' ol tests which your child 
took in the sixth grade and at the beginning of tliis program witli the results of tests 
which he or she will take at the end. Please fill out the attached form and return it 
as requested so that wc may know your v/ishes in tills matter. 

_ Percy/a. KUis, Jr. ^ / 

^ " ' - • •■ ' PrincV'pai 



(INSTRUCTIONS TO PARENTS OR GUARDIANS: Please place an "X'^ mark above your answer.) 

I. hiY CHILD TAKE THE TESTS DESCRIBED ABOVE. 

(MAY) (llAY NOT) 

2# I IN SMALL-GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

(WILL PARTICIPATE) (WILL NOT PARTICIPATE) 

ONE EVENING A WEEK v;iTH OTHER PAKOnS IF m CHILD IS SELECTED TO RECEIVE SPECIAL HELP. 
PupiPs name and section ^ 

Street addrens X-ip code Tcleplionc number 



r — 



PUBLIC CaiOCX-S Or Ti-iP. IDIGTRICT Or COLUMBIA 
Il/MILION JUbUOR lUGH Sa^00l 
SIXTH AND BRtNlWOOD PARKWAY, N.E. 
V/.^SHINGTCN, D.C. 20002 



Sincerely your.Sj 



ClinLon HatLin<;ly 
Principal. 




MUHLIC £,CHOOl.S OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMDIA 
LANGLJiV JUN'IOH Hk;i4 Sc^^ooi. 

MRLT A.?U> T I»7(aCTS HI' 

SVA'JHINGICrs'. D c. ;»ooo2 



Sinc<n:oly yours, 



(V rr, .V V I :■» T- r» n >• *• 1 



.L cty 



PUDLFc ncKoo:.r; or Vi-j^: Dinrujcr of Columbia i 
m\:^y.i:i:%xc:i a. c. 



PUDLIC ri.CHOOLS O;"^ TUTl niCMniCT or COLUMBIA 
I'lRMT ;.»U) f»»rfjr« n. \v. 



Sincerely yAursj 

M L 0 r 1 i. \)/( I'U I) <? r i.- i c o L t c 
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PUBLiC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
• Tf:RREi.L Community School 

FIRST AND r(ERCE STREETS, N.W. 
WASHINGTON. D. C. SOOOr 



April 27, 1970 



DEAR CONCERNED PARSrrr:* 

PLEASE DO mi LET /iNYTHIrlQ HINDER YOU FROM ..COMING TO THE APRIL 30 SESSION 
—THIS COMING THURSDAY! ' ' MAKE:' OT. YO'qR MIND TO; B ]g : ;^, T .H E R E ll! ^ 



^-■r s 7 irir : AGENDA -.^V^v.-^'^ il} 
7:00 P.M. DRUG ABUSES, PART I . . .\ Auditorium 

FILZiS: "Narcotics., the Ins:..de Story/' "Bennies and Goof balls" 
7:40 BI3LI0THERAPY ......... Room 407 

NUMEROTKERAPY Room 306 

8:20 CONFERENCES WITH YOUR CHILD'S SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

HAMILTON . ... . . Mr. Clinton 14attingly Rdom 401 

LAKGLF/ .... V Mrs. Margaret Murray Room 402 

SIl/37 Mr. Percy Ellis; Mrs. Dorothy Harris Room 403 

STUART ..... Mr. William Carpenter Room 306 

TERRELL . . « . • Hr^ Sterling Derricotte Room 407 



your child's principal will be looking forward to discussing with you 
f^oine of the. things that concern you about -the educational offering for your 
child as well as the environrncv>i; in which he' must live, learn,' and' 'grow. Your 
child J principal v;ill .welcome, any suggestions: for assistance you can give. 
THE PRINCIPALS ViRE COlIING OUT TO \MEET -'AND TALK-' WITH YOUJ! WON'T YOU BE SURE TO 
Bh PRESENT SO' THAT; YOU.* CAI^ iffiET,. A^D TALK Vl.TRf THEM I * 

IF YOU NEED TRANSPORTATION, CALL> TI-IE COMMUNITY SCHOOL OFFICE AFTER 3 P.M. , 
ON 629-2985, IDENITFY YOURSELF AS A "CONCERNED PARENT" REQUESTING TRANSPORTATION 

R E M E M .B ' E "t V WE ARE COUNTING ON' YOU TO I^AKE 'A GOOD SHOWING THURSDAY 



;.]7,GHT. 



Sing.'srely yours, y ^f/ 

(Mrs.) Frances W. Hughes J 
Assistant Principal-in-Charge and 
Coordinator 5 Counseling with Significant 
Others — YOU 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMSIA 

TERRELL EXTENDED DAY CO«VlMUNITV SCHOO- 
FiRIT AN© PIERCE STREETS, N.W. 
WASHWCTON, 0. C. JCCOl 

April 3, 1970 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT PRIMCIPAL-IN-CHARGE ' ' 



THIS COMING THURSDAY, APRIL 9, IS THE BIG ;}AY! j « YOU BEGIN YOUR 
LOI>S AWAITED WORKSHOP IN COUNSELING WITH. C0':;C H:RN£D PARENTS FOR 
TI-E PURPOSE OF UI«)ERSTANDING BETTER HOvrT^'-.^lp THE SCHOOL HELP 
YOUR CHILD TO - '^ • '■.■•<.■■'■■' ■ 

. WORK harder' TP ^BS/S lti)kCltppV &^ IMPROVE IN READIKG AND MATH; 

. KEEP HIS OR HER HEAD IN SPITE OF CURREWT TEENAGE UNREST; AHD 

. ADJUST GENERALLY TO THE DEMANDS OF SECONDARY ■ SCHOOL AND PRE-AD»5LESGENCE. 



OUR PROJECT IS A "FIRST" FOR THE D.C. PUDLl'C SCHOOLS. WHAT YOU ACCOM- 
PLISH WILL HAVE NATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE. FROM TIKE TO TI^ffl, DIFFEREirr 
Oms OF YOU WILL BE ASKED TO APPEAR OP. R,\D10 AND TELEVISION IN PANEL 
DISCUSSIONS, AND AS GUESTS TO TELL IfflAT YOU ARE DOING. ONE OF OUR 
PARENTS. MR. ALLEN M. LUCAS, IS C URRSffTLY ANNOUNCING THE PROGRAM ON 
CHANNEL 5'S F 0 C U S (WTTG) . WATCH FOR HIM AT 6:30 TUESDAY a 12 
.MIDNIGHT WEDNESDAY, AND 9:30 A.M. THURSDAY. 



I shall' be • LOOKING FOR YOU IK THE LOBBY: /{•>'• 

I SHALL BE WEARIKG MY- I^A^5EPLAT£. CO^S: TO riY 'TABLE AND I WILL REGISTER YOU. 



TRANSPORTATION riJg;;a SHED-- ROU^ro- TRIP—IF. YOU II I BE SUR2 TO TELL TEE COWiSS: 

■ wb wed calls; you.'- ,, ■ . , 

■ child care — bring youk children mi while you are in you-r sessions , they can stuiv 
. use the library, receive tutoring, take ast or guitar, or go to recreation. 

." t;-jo-way tp^ansportation 'fu^PvNisked via' school' bus ' ' '' "'" ' -■"■•■"^ 

. baby-sitters for your small CHILDREN 

. tutoring, PJICPnEATION, or enrichment for YOUR SCTOOL-AGE CHILDREN AND YOUTH 
. NIGHT SCHOOL CREDIT FOR YOU — SOMETHING FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY WlilLE YOU 
ATTEND YOUR DISCUSSION GROUP 

All msGtings will be held at 

TEPJIELL C0J2-IUNITY SCHOOL 

-^T'T MD PIERCE STREETS. N.W. 
ERJC ^^HONE; Between 3:30 and 9 p.m., 
f^mam please call 629-2985 



Your Counselor for the Duration 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

TERREtL EXTEN02D DAY COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
FIRST AUD PIERCE STREETS* N.W. 
WASHINGTON* D. C. S0QO1 



OPFICE OF THE ASSISTANT PRlf*CIPAL» IN CHARGE 

March 10, 1970 



Dear . • 

WJE WERE SURE W E COULD COUNT : OJ? Y 0 U I f I YES W: WERK I J I 

Thank you for your pvoxspt response to our recent invitation to you to participate 
in a project (workshop) with other parents of seventh graders for the purpose ot 
understanding better how you can help uq help your child to 

. WORK HARDER TO BE SUCCESSFUL IN SCHOOL AND IMPROVE IN READING AND MATH; 

. KEEP HIS OR HER HEAD IN SPITE OF CURRENT TEENAGE UNREST AND MISBEHAVIOR; AND 

, ADJUST GENERALLY TO THE DEMANDS OF SECONDARY SCHOOL AND PRE-ADOLESCENCE * 

As we mentioned to some of you, certain problems with printing and mailing threw 
us off schedule and our daily aiail still contains many responses from parents who 
want to participate. However, on March 16, we shall begin giving the tests we 
referred to in the invitation. Your counselor in this program will call you on 
the evening before 

i s to be tested. so 
that will be aure to be at school on the day of the test. 

It will tn!ce us until th^s end of t3arch to adsiinlster and acore the teats and assign 
parents to groups* Thio means that our first formal meeting with you will take 
place on APRIL 9, Thursday evening at 6:30 p,m.> at Terrtsli Community School, First 
and Pierce, N.W, In the meantime, we shall keep in touch by telephone to answer 
any question you might have. 

R E M E M B E Rl 

TPANSPORTATION Fg31;?ISaSD--R0b''aD TRIP— IF YOU HEED IT i BE SURE TO TELL THE OOUNSE- 
lOU WKO CALLS YOU. ^ 

CaiLS CARS— BRING YOUR (SHILBlira AND l^HILE YOU ARE IN YOUR SESSIONS, THEY CAN STUl>)f, 
USE THE LIBRARY, RECEIVE TiTrORIHG, TAKE ABT OR GUITAR, OR GO TO RECREATION. 



• . TtJO-WAY TMI^SPOSTATION FURNISHED VIA SCHOOL BUS 
. BABY-SITTERS FOR YOUR SMALL CHILDREN , \ 

. TUTORING, RECREATION, OR ENRICHMENT FOR YOUR SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN AND YOUTH ^ • 

. NIGHT SCHOOL CREDIT FOR YOU — SOMETHING FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY WHILE YOU 
ATTEND YOUR. DISCUSSION GROUP 



ERIC 



All nee tings will be held at 
TERRELL COMMUNITY SCHOOL 
FIPvST AND PIERCE STREETS, N.W. 
TELEPHONE: Between 3:30 and 9 p.m., 
please call 629-2985 



From: The Principals of Hamil- 
ton, Langley, Shaw, Stuart, 
;and Terrell Junior High Schools 
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HOVJ PAFxKirrS NAY C0NTRIJ3UTE TO l^J'ADING DEVKLOPNHNT 

1^ Have periodic physical check-ups to insure Lliat: your child is in 
good health. Place special emphasis on. eyes,, ears, teeth. 

2. Maintain a relaxed conifer table atmosphere at home where each child 
is raade to feel important and wanted. 

3. Give children plenty of experiences — take them to the zoo, f ire- 
house, farm, muneums, galleries, concerts, recitals, historic 
spots, and the like, 

4. lie enthusiastic about school and school activities. 

5. Give children a chance to talk about themselves and their interests. 

6. Answer your children's questions in a simple, direct manner. 
?• Praise your cha.ld for his accomplishments. 

8. Develop a feeling of independence by giving; him responsibility, 

9. Encourage your child to associate with other children. 

10. Interest your child in thinp^s in which most children are usually 
i curious about. 

11. Teach your child correct names of persons and things. Help him to 
associate people and places. 

12. Let your child see you reading V7ith enjoyment.' 

13. Provide materials similar to those used in school; such as, paste, 
paper, paint, scissors, clay, paper bags, crayons, and the like. 

14. Insist that children knovj hov7 to. follow directions and that they pay 
attention. ' 

15. Show your child that book.s are not the only kind of . reading. Provide 
maga^/ines, mnnus , road and street si.gns, maps, nev;spapers, and the like. 

16. Follov; your child's progress in school v?ilh interest but do not burden 
him with minute questions about his activities^ ' * 

17. Provide a daily paper and a variety of book^j and magazines. 

18. Help your child to select a good balance of educational and recrea- 
tloj'jaJ- television and radio ])rograms, movies, and books. 

19. Get or encourage your child to get — and use — a library card. 

20. Visit your child's school; sec it in operation; get progress report. 




21. Provide a quiet place for study with adequate Viglit and ventilation. 
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III-LPING MY CHILD IN MATill^MATICS 

1. Q. VJIinL wns my child expected to do — mathematically — in the elemen- 

tary school? 

A. Elementary schoo] ma them.ntics focuses on developing both the 
c))i] (]'«'• undorcl nnding of basic mathematical ideas (see NOTE) 
and liis computational ski3.1s. 

2. Q. Now that he is in junior high school, what more will he get — 

mathematically . 

A. In junior higli scliool* the mathematical experiences and skills 

that he has already bef^un to develop in the elementary school are ' 
enriched and strengtliened by additional practice, experiment, 
and problems . 

3. Q. VJliat is this "new mathematics" that schools are teaching now? 

A. llecoj^nixJnjTj that today's world is a world of endless fascination, 
brimming wit)) knov;lcdp,e and surprises that even young cliildrcn 
can shave, mathematics classes have changed from "the older routine 
of "'sit»-listcn-read-drill-memorize" to better ways of allowing 
pupils to "get in on the action." In other v/ords , much more can 
be learned by doin^g^ than by mere listening or rea ding, so the 
mathematics class becomes a laboratory , with pupils thinking out, 
or experimenting, to solve their own problems. 

A few new topics are nov; included in elementary mathematics because 
they fit into the child's total gtowth in mathematics through all 
his scliool years. Also, they help to chow pupils that matliematics , 
f7:om the very beginning, i$; a structure of "togetherness" rather 
than a group of seemingly disconnected topics. 

4. Q. Miat are some of the topics and terms that are being included in 

elementary mathematics now? 

A, Pupils are introduced to number ideas through experiences with 
SETS of things. wl)ich they can count, combine or separate. They 
also learn to describe and record in correct mathematical form 
the results of those ex|)eriences . «Still anotlier learning is that 
there ai*e many ways (and rea;;ous) for grouping 'thi ngs in special 
arrangements for counting and recordJng. This is called KU^jl'UATrOM . 
Stall other now topics, like CL:OH]'/rRY and OUDElll-.D PAIRS are intro- 
duced to correct and b)*oaden some inatliematical ideas of shapes and 
numbers t))at many children begJn to formulate anyway* 

These nev; topics do not take the place of the standard topicr. in 

the course v;e used to call Arithmetic. They really make the standard 

studies more moaninjtfuJ. and exciting to pup J Is. 
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5, Q. How can I bcrst help my child wif.h hif; work? 

A. Kvcn without n firfU:-hnnd knowledge of his subjects, you can 
help your cliild to tliink. Talk wiLji_ him (not merely _to hxm) ; 
. * ask liiin to explain wluit he knows; let liim sliarc his notes, 

notebook, and textbook with you; question him about his work; 
and cncourai-e him to keep tryinj; to improve. 

NOTF- Tlie basic mathematical ideas mentioned above include 

NLIHIJER sets; rUNlWIENTAL OrERATIONS WITH WHOLE MinmE.RS, 
STUDIES OF RATIONAL NUMBERS (fractions, decimals, percents) 
and beginning studies of Algebra and Geometry, 



ERIC 
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DRUG EDUCATION SURTOY 

1, Are you in favor of schools providing Dru^ 3i!ducatioh for youtli? 
YK S NO 

2, Do you v.v.nt your children to . know more about the dangers of drugs? 
r^'ES NO 

3, Docs the problem of drug abuse exist in your neighborhood? 

YES^ NO 

A. From topics Ms ted below, ciieck the ones you feel would be helpful 
in developing an educational program, 

a. Why and how the addict starts * — 



b. Wiat drugs do to the body and mind 



c\ What it: costs to support a drug habit 

d. Hov7 crime and drugs are related 

e. What happens when pushers and addicts are caught 



Do you feel that the rise In crime among our youth is the result of 
drug usage? 

YES NO 



6, If classes are offered in public schools would you permit your child 
to participate? 

YES NO ■ 



7, How safe do you feel walking alone at night? Check oiie: 

a. Very safe b. Fairly safe ^ Unsafe d. Very unsafe 

8. If you were a victim of a crime, vjhat kind do you think it would be? 



9. \^rich crirnos would you most like to see completely eliminated? 
10. VJhat do you think contributes to niost of the crime in your neighborhood'? 
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SmVLE OF QUESTIONS FROM CGNCFIRNI'T) PARKNTS 
TO THE IMU.NCIPALS OF Til]-: FIVE PAia'ICirATlNG JUNIOR UIC]1 SCHOOLS 

1. When will ^ Vocational lUgli got a new school? 

2. When will yome teachers, show )nore interest in the children? 

3. Are principals Roing to allow girls to v;ear pants to school. 

4. At P/r.A», a teacher will report that a child is doing fine. Wien 
reporj^^cards are insued> often the child has failed. Why do they 
not ^lotify the parent of the diange? 

5. \^ien will, a speech therapy teacher be a part 6f the regular staff, 
working at the same school every day? 

6. Can we stop the practice of having a pnpil mark the teacher's roll 
in homeroom? ; 

?• We know that teachers have a great deal to do, but why do they wait 
so long to call a parent v;hen liis child is doing wrong? A case in 
point — the teaclier v?aited 20 days, 

8, Wliy is there not uniformity in teaching math and reading in D,C. 
schools so that when children transfer to another school they can 
carry on without becoming so confused. 

9. Wiat has happened to the "truant officer?" A parent reports seeing 
elementary and secondary sc^^ool children going often to the home of 
a neighbor while the neighbor is at v7ork. 

10. Wio reports the child's absence from scliool to the proper attendance 
authorities under tlie new set-up where the teachers no longer take roll? 

11. Wiiy are children promoted to another grade v;hen tliey obviously do not • 
know tlie work on the level from which they are being promoted, 

12. Wliy is there a breakdown of law and order at school lately? 

13. Since there seems . to be sucli a turnover in teaching personnel, why do 
principals not place a wore rigid reqirLrcmcnt on leaving the outgoing 
teadicr leave correct and accurate rccord,^:^ for incoming teaclicrs? 

14. Can principals devise in-service training to assist teacliers in under-- 
standing liow to make their classes more interesting so that chiJ.dren 
will want to stay in. class? 

15. Children liavc been sent home several times in the last month on account 
of bomb threats. What is being done? 

16. Tills program, "Counseling with Significant Others," should be duplicated 
in every school in the District — or at least in area centers. 
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SA^IPLE OF QUF.STIONS FROM C0!^C1211NED PARENTS 
TO r.UVAK WARD REPJIESI-NTATIVES 
ON THE HOARD OF EDUCATION 



' '^' op Pri ority - Hov; can vjc as concerned parents help with the prohlcm 
at ^Junior High School? 

2. When a child is vski])ping class, vhat should be done to notify his 
parents in time so that the c!ii]d will be corrected in time to pass? 

3. \fliy can't books be provided so that students can brinp, them hoiiie 

fi*pm ^Junior High School. Students have to stay an hour after 

school to use books. 

4. What kinds of plans are being made for retarded children in special 
education. classes? ' 

5. VJhat is the physical plant plan for apace for each child in each 
school? Our children are crov?ded in. everywhere. 

6. Wiat is the relationship of a parent or a group of ^parents getting 
in to sec the Superintendent? Can a single parent go to see him? 
"Ooesn't it have to be a P.T.A. group? Do they have to have a 
grievance? How d oes a parent get to see the Superintendent? 

7. Mien parents want something such as a subject being taught; svich as 
a language or a day care center; how should they proceed? Should 
they get a petition, present it l)efore a Board meeting, or what? 

8. What is the procedure for parents to be lieard'at a Board meeting? 

9. \fliat about Ward representatives who do not hold regular meetings? 

10. Wlien v;ill the 13oard provide rendi.ng material in -that is 

interesting and' written on the. level of the children? 

11. Wl)en will the Board place adequate reading clinics in every elemen- 
tary scliool? The problem is too far gone by the seventh grade. 

12. 17ho evaluates the teacher? tlie principal? the division superintendent? 

13. When will teachers make it their business to know what your child* 
looks like. They don't know a cliild when his name is called. 

l^u How can we have accountability on the part of principals and teachers 
to see tliat children learn re^^ardless of all the excuses? 

. 15. We would like for tliis concerned parents group to be recognized as a 
• systemwida commit toe-at-large for aJ.l the junior hij'h schools. 

10. How can. the Board see to it that children arc given regular homework? 

ERLC 
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17. can he done to enable the priiiclpnl to spend more time In 

matters concerning; the educational proj^ram of his school? 

18.. How dan the dintrihution of funds per child be made more equal for 
all schools in the city? 

19. VJliy is it so difficult to get rid of an incompetent teacher. VJliy 
is not more attention given to assigning on the basis of proven 
qualifications? , 

20. Why do parents have to )iave a summons from the school in order to 
visit? Parents should be able to visit tlie school v/henever they 
so desire* 



APPENDIX J 

CERTIFICATE OF PARTICIPATION ISSUED TO PARliNTS 
AND LETTERS TO BOAl^D OF EDUCATION WARD REPRESENTATIVES 
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TloKllKLL loXTl'.NDED DAY COmiNITY SCHOOL 
First and Pierce Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

May 1, 1970 

Mrs . 

Member, Board of Education 
Public Schools of the District 

of ColuinbJa 
^15 Twelfth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C- 2000^1 

Dear Mrs. ; 

Concerned parents in the program dealing v/ith self-concept development 
in inner-ciLy seventh grade youtli as affected, by community scliool coun- 
seling with significant adults have expressed a desire to meet informally 
with their respective Ward representatives, from the Board of Education. 
As you know, these parents liave been meeting on Thursday evenings, from 
7 to 9:20 p.m., since March 5» 

On April 30, parents participated in a similar meeting with the princi- 
pals of the junior high schools their children attend. Each group met 
in a separate room to discuss their particular situations. It was 
agreed by all that it was a fruitful experience. 

We have been able to establish contact with Mesdames ^ 
and who have agreed to meet with parents on Thursday, 

May 28 from 7 to 9:20 p,m. We trust that this date is satisf actoiry With 
you. If it is not convenient, please advise so that we might make other 
arrangements with your constituents. 

We shall all be honored by your presence. • 

Sincerely yours, 



(Mrs.) Frances VJ. Hughes 
Aj:*sistant Principal-in-Cliarge and 
Coordinator of Project 
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TEKRF-IX EXTJ'NDICD DAY COMMWrj'.TY SCHOOL 
First and Pierce Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 

. • . May 23, 1970 

Mrs . 

Meinbor Board of Education 
Public ScliooJ.s of the District 

of Columbia 
A15 Twelfth Street, N.W- 
Washington, D.C. 20004 



Dear Mrs. : 

Concerned pairents of scvcntli parade children from your wax^d, along 
with members of the couTise].ing project staff, cap,erly *lUok-.f orv^ard 
to having you witli us Thursday evening, May 28, from 7 to 9:2G^p.m. 

Certificates of participation have been prepared for the parents 
and signed by Messrs. llcnley, Khpdes, Derricottec, IJelt, and me. 
We should be very pleased if you would assist: in distributing or 
awarding tliese certificates at our l<3st meeting. 

Because of the enthusiasm shown by our present group of parents, 
vc are going to continue this counseling program with parents of 
Terrell's seventh graders next year. This program will run con- 
currently V7ith a special reading and math program that Terrell is 
going to liavc next year for seventh grade children. 

Wg have been very encouraged by the overall response in this 
program. If we try hard enougli and long enough, we shall raise 
the low reading and math achievement levels yet. 

^ Sincerely yours. 



(Mrs.) Frances Vh Ihiglies 

As s ± s t an t r 11 i ii c i]) a 1 - j. n - CI i tir ge 

and Program Coordinator 
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SEE: RESEARCH TECHNICS under course titles 
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THIS IS TO CERTIFY THAT , A CONCERNED PAREN 

HAS PARTICIPATED IN THE TEN-WEEK: PK.OT PROJECT ENTITLED \ 

"COUNSELING WITH SIGNIFICANT OTHEES" i 

i 

A DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS SPECIAL PROGRAM \ ■ 



PRESENTED ON THIS ..IPUR™._... DAY OF JJMK - , 19...2Q. 



Superiiithi/ent 




^ Assistant Superintendent 



\lL..J^...r<x:^.^^X^ 



Supervising Director, Special Programs 



Principal 



; Assistant Principal-in-Clu 



lourse titles 



Public Schools of the Distiict of Columbia 




) CERTIFY THAT , A CONCERNED PARENT, 

S PARTICIPATED IN THE TEN-WEEK PI[.OT PROJECT ENTITLED : 

"C0UNSEL1:NG with significant OTHERS" •■ 

A DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS SPECIAL PROGRAM • 



NTED ON THIS ..1.?^^™ DAY OF 



JUNE ^ 19...2Q 




✓<^l?:^^.^..J....^. ......^ 

>y Assistant Superintendent 




Supervising Director, Special Programs 



Assistant PrincipalAn-Chargi 
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